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FOUR. NEW HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS 


Weed’s Chemistry in the Home, $1.20 


By HENRY T. WEED, Head of 
Science Department, Manual Training 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A general course in chemistry for students 
early in the high school who are not preparing 
for college. The chief attention is devoted to 
giving valuable, practical information concern- 
ing the chemistry of everyday things related to 
theindustries and the home. Though it contains 
less chemical theory than is customary in a high 
school text, it provides training in scientific 
thinking. Such chapter titlesas Metals; Photog- 
raphy; Baking Powders; Oils, Fats, and Soaps; 
Foods; Textiles; Laundry Chemistry: Chemistry 
of Cooking; and Dyes and Dyeing suggest the 
usefulness of the course. 


Mitchell’s Writing of Narrative Latin 
$1.10 


By BENJAMIN W. MITCHELL, 
Ph. D., Professor of Latin, Central 
High School, Philadelphia. 


Based mainly on the first book of the Gallic 
War, this composition presents the subject from 
the standpoint of English idioms, and applies 
the principles of Latin syntax to English forms 
of speech. These principles are plainly stated 
and copiously illustrated. Special attention is 
paid to synonyms. In the first forty lessons 
the working vocabulary is made up of the 
English equivalents for 600 Latin words familiar 
to the pupil from his first year’s work, The 
Second part contains twenty easy exercises 
based on the five books of the Gallic War. The 
volume covers the entire course of college 
preparation in this subject. 


Morey’s Ancient Peoples, $1.50 


By WM. C. MOREY, Professor of 
History and Political Science, Univer- 


sity of Rochester. 


A complete revision of the author’s popular 
Outlines of Ancient History, laying more 
emphasis upon the life, customs, and cul- 
ture of the ancient peoples. From every 
point of view intérest is made the keynote. 
The style is so simple, the material so well 
selected, and the book is so generally attractive 
that the average pupil will acquire a love for 
the study of history. The work is intended not 
only to give a certain kind of knowledge but to 
develop a certain kind of discipline. It ens 
deavors to cultivate the historical sense and at 


_ the same time to afford a training which will 


prepare the pupil for the duties of citizenship, 


Clark's Introduction to Science, $1.20 


By BERTHA MAY CLARK, Ph,D., 
Head of Science Department, William 
Penn High School, Philadelphia. 


A new course covering a somewhat broader 
field than the author’s pioneer volume, General 
Science, embracing Foods, Physiology and Hy- 
giene, Botany, Chemistry, Physics, Biology, 
Physiography, and Geology. It is written in 
the same easy, delightfully interesting style, 
and yet is scientific and accurate. It makes 
the pupils familiar with some of the fundamental 
scientific principles and affords an understand- 
ing of their application in the common affairs 
of everyday life. The distinctly. utilitarian 
character of the work adds greatly to its at- 
tractiveness and value. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 
Atlanta 


Cincinnati 


San Francisco 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


MORE QUIBBLING. 

The commander of the German sub- 
marine which torpedoed the Arabic 
has at last turned up, and the Ger- 
man Government is in official posses- 
sion of his version of the occurrence. 
It appears that he thought that the 
Arabic was about to attack him, and 


that therefor he acted within his in- 


structions in firing the torpedo. The 
German Government expresses its 
regret that American lives were lost 
through this misapprehension, and is 
prepared to refer the question of 
reparation and compensation to The 
Hague for adjustment. Incidentally, 
it appears that all that was meant in 
the recent German concessions of 
which so much has been’ made was 
that submarines have been ordered 
not to attack a passenger steamer ex- 
cept in case of an attempt to escape 
after it is ordered to halt or unless 
its actions indicate an intention to at- 
tack the submarine. This rests the 
decision altogether with the com- 
mander of the submarine. He can 
torpedo any liner when he pleases, 
a by simply professing to think that 
it was about to attack him—even 
though there was not the slightest 
ground for such a suspicion, he will 
escape all censure. As for the Hes- 
perian, Berlin professes to believe 
that she must have struck a mine. 


AN AUSTRO-GERMAN PLOT. 


The suspicion that strikes at Amer- 
ican munition plants, like that at 
Bridgeport, have been fomented if 
not initiated by foreign interests is 
abundantly confirmed by the dis- 
covery of the secret correspondence 
of the, Austrian Ambassador, Dr. 


Dumba, with his Government. The 


Austrian Ambassador wrote the 
Austrian Minister for Horeign Af- 
fairs: “It.is*my impression that we 
can disorganize and hold up for 
months, if not enti-<ly prevent, the 
manufacture of munitions of Bethle- 
hem and the Middle West, which, in 
the opinion of the German military 
attache, is of great importance and 
amply outweighs the expenditure of 
money involved.” Here we have a 
deliberate plot by the official Austrian 
and German representatives in this 
country to cripple a perfectly legit- 
imate American industry. 
THE PLOT ADMITTED. 

Detected in this plot, the Austrian 
Ambassador abandoned all attempt at 
further concealment. He had the ef- 
frontery to say that “The proposgls 
regarding embarrassing steel works 
were nothing more than a very 
and perfectly proper method to be 


taken to bring before our races em-. 


ployed in the big steel works the fact 
they were. engaged in_ enterprises 
which are unfriendly to their father- 
land.” He admitted that he subsidised 
many newspapers printed in the lan- 
guages and dialects of the Austrian, 
Hungarian and German _ populations 
to warn them that their “felonious 
occupation” would make them liable 
to penal servitude or even to execu- 
tion for treason if they returned 
to their own countries. “The widest 
support” the Ambassador reported to 
his Governmnt, was assured him in 
carrying out these schemes. 
A-SERIOUS SITUATION. 


The discovery of this Austro-Ger- 


man plot—for Captain Von Papen, 
military attache of the German Em- 
bassy, was associated with the Aus- 
trian Ambassador in the enterprise, 
and the German Ambassador himself 
was cognizant of it—creates a serious 
Situation; and the affair is made 
more serious rather than less so by 
the Austrian Ambassador’s statement 
that he was acting under the orders of 
his Government. What might other- 
wise have been treated as an individ- 
ual indiscretion becomes therefore a 
distinctly discourteous if not actually 
a hostile act on the part of Austria. 
It would appear that Germany and 
Austria, unable to induce the United 
States to come to their relief by plac- 
ing an embargo upon arms and mu- 
nitions, were ready to resort to the 
most unscrupulous means to accom- 
plish their ends. 


THE RECALL OF DR. DUMBA. 


The formal request of the United 
States for the recall of Dr. Dumba by 
the Austrian Government followed 
almost of necessity upon these dis- 
closures. There are limits even to 
American forbearance, and it would 
be intolerable that the official repre- 
sentative of another Government 
should remain in his official position 
to carry on such conspiracies as those 
which the Austrian Ambassador— 
after his detection—frankly and al- 
most jocularly confessed. The Pre- 
sident would have been fully justified 
in simply handing Dr. Dumba his 
passports without delay, but he took 
the wiser and more courteous course 
of notifying the Austrian Govern- 
ment that his acts had made him 
“persona non grata.” 


PEACE TALK PREMATURE. 


Cardinal Gibbons’s recent call upon 
President Wilson, and the apparently 
well-founded impression that he was 
the bearer of dirct overtures from 
the Pope in the interest of European 
peace strengthen the belief that Ger- 
many would be only too glad to con- 
sider conditions of peace, provided al- 
ways that she could have the chief 
hand in the framing of the conditions. 
At the moment of her victories over 
Russia, in the East, and the apparent 
deadlock of the Allies’ forces in the 
west, she would count upon getting 
pretty much everything that she 
wanted in any peace negotiations 
which might be undertaken. No one 
will doubt the sincerity or good in- 
tentions of the Pope, but Austrian in- 
fluences are pretty strong with him, 
and his benevolent wish for an end 
to the horrors of war might easily 
blind him to the motives behind such 
suggestions. President Wilson is not 
likely to be moved from his deter- 
mination not to undertake any media- 
torial offices until his aid is asked by 
both groups of the warring Powers. 


THE DICKERING IN THE 
BALKANS. 


The dickering among the Balkan 
States goes on, with no prospect of 
a speedy adjustment. The adjourn- 
ment of the Greek Parliament to the 
28 of October, without any declaratién 
of policy by Premier Venizelos, 
points to still further delay. Servia, 
Rumania and Greece are understood 
to have agreed upon concessions to 
Bulgaria which they are willing to 
make, but Bulgaria is holding out for 


troubles of our own. 
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better. terms. It seems likely now 
that Bulgaria will be so grasping in 
her terms that she will end by get- 
ting nothing at all. If the Teutonic 
allies were to win, she would en- 
counter considerable difficulty in 
cashing any promissory notes which 
might have been given her; while if 
victory is on the other side, the 
Quadruple Entente will have little 
patience with *the claims of a state 
which refused to act when its activity 
would have counted for something, 
Rumania still holds out against Ger- 
man pressure for the shipment of 
arms across her territory. 


MEXICO AND HAYTI. 


Little progress has been made in 
the Pan-American peace appeal to 
the warring Mexican factions, 
General Carranza holds aloof, and is 
Straming. every nerve to beat the 
other factions so thoroughly that they 
will stand no chance of winning 
before any peace conference. What 
he ‘wants is recognition, and it is not 
surprising that he thinks that the ex- 
tension of his authority and the elim- 
ination of his enemies will furnish 
the best claim for it. Meanwhile, con- 
ditions on-the Texan border grow 
more acute by reason of frequent 
raids of Mexican freebooters. In 
Hayti; Rear Admiral Caperton has 
declared martial law at Port au 
Prince and vicinity; the rebel army 
refuses to disband; and keen resent- 
ment is felt at the American seizure 
of the customs house. We are, 
happily, not at war, but we have 


Reports and Pamphiets 


Lexington, Kentucky, Public Schools. 
Report for Year Ended June 30, 
1915. 110 pages. Superintendent 
M. A. Cassidy. 

Bloomfield, N. J., Public Schools, 
1915 Report. 71 pages. Superinten- 
dent George Morris. 

Georgia Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege. Georgia State College for 
Women. Bulletin Vol. I, No. 1. 150 
pages. M. M. Parks, president. 

Wentworth Institute. Boston Mass, 
1915-1916 Catalogue. 120 pages. 
Arthur L. Williston, principal. 

School Division, Ontario Experi- 
mental Union, Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, Canada. JInstruc- 
tion Sheet No. 7, “The Ideal Coun- 

try School,” 4 pages; “Agricultural 
and Country Life Book Shelf,” 4 
pages, sheet No. 9; “Misunder- 
standings About the Teaching of 
Agriculture,” sheet No. 8, 4 pages; 
“Rural Leadership and Educational 
Surveys,” sheet No. 10, & pages; 
“Organizations of Educational Pro- 
gress in Rural Communities,” sheet 
No. 11, 24 pages. 

“Co-operation in the Teaching of 
English.” - Report prepared by 
committee of California Association 
of Teachers of English, & pages, 
bulletin No. 7, California State 
Board of Education. “Oral English 
in the High School,” prepared by 
same committee, 18 pages, bulletin 
No, 8. “New Laws Relating to High 

and Intermediate Schools.” Bulletin 
No. 9. 

“City Housing—Past and Future.” 
By John Ihider. National Housing 
Association Publications No. 28, 

rice 5 cents. 105 East 22d St, 
New York City. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Health Series of Physiology and Hygiene 


By M. V. O'SHEA, Professor of Ecucation, 
University of Wisconsin, author of ‘‘Dy- 
namic Factors in Education,” ete., and 
. H. KELLOGG, Superintendent of The 
attle Creek Sanitarium, author of ‘‘Man, 
The Masterpiece,” etc, 


Health Habits, $.45 The Body in Health, $ .65 
Health and Cleanliness, -55 © Making the Most of Life, . 


The New Sloan Readers 
By KATHERINE E. SLOAN, author of 
‘Primary Reading.” 
The Primer, $ .30 
The First Reader 


The Second Reader $ .35 
Manual for Teachers .25 


Muscular Movement Writing 


By C. C. LISTER, Director of Penmanship, 
Brooklyn Training School for Teachers. 


Elementary Book, $ .16 Advanced Book, $ .20 
Teachers’ Manual (Ready Sept. 15). 


Correspondence Invited. Circulars on Request 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Boston New York Atlanta 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


ARE YOU INTERESTED 


in the most Concrete, SHort Cut, Errecrive meth- 
od of a If so, you are interested in the 
new Underwood System known as 


‘*The World Visualized 


for the Classroom’”’ 


which is the latest and most important educational 
achievement of VISUAL INSTRUCTION. 


THIS SYSTEM comprises a most painstaking selec- 
tion of subjects in stereographs and lantern slides 
adequately covering the general educational field 
from the primary grade tothe high school. The emi- 
nent authors of this work, Prof. Frank M. McMurry, 
Ph. D., of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
and 24 others of America’s foremost educators, have 
arranged this material to illustrate the daily text of 
25 different school studies. 


By utilizing a SIMPLE CROSS INDEX DEVICE 
the authors have organized this material so that 


One Stereograph or Slide Does the 
Work of 12 


and the 600 and 1,000 sets serve the purpose of /2 times 
as many ; thus gaining great economy for the school. 
The classification and treatment of these subjects by 
the able Editorial Board are contained in a cloth- 
bound TEACHERS’ MANUAL which is the teach- 
er’s authoritative guide in the use of the material. 
This guide is supplied with the sets. The work is 
not ‘expensive. 


Send for free explanatory pamphlet etc. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


417 Fifth Avenue Dept.O., New York City | 


| 


—= 


THE FOOTBALL SEASON OPENS 


Read the Views of School Men from Atlantic to Pacific, both 
North and South, on the Benefits and Disadvantages of 
School Sports as Now Organized, in the 


Journal of Education, September 30 


Both Sides of the Question in a 


SYMPOSIUM ON ATHLETICS 


College Professors, Normal School Presidents, High School 
Principals, Physical Directors and Play “Specialists” tell 
why they are supporting school contests or why they 
have abandoned them and what they have substituted. 


Order Extra Copies in Advance 
Five Cents a Copy 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE 
PROGRESSIVE MUSIC 
SERIES 


The creation of a group of editors who habe 
respectively marked steps of progress in the most 
important phases of musical debelopment: 


HORATIO PARKER, Dean, Department of Music, Yale 
University. 


OSBOURNE McCONATHY, Director, Department of School 
Music, Northwestern University. 


EDWARD BAILEY BIRGE, Directer of Music, Public 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


W. OTTO MIESSNER, Director of Department of Music, 
State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Music authorities concede that these authors have realized 


Four Distinct Aims 


that differentiate this series from all others :— 


. The best that modern research has contributed to the 
the science of ty/ography 's here embodied, 


The /olk dance has been employed as a concrete and 
definite facror in developing the child’s inbern sense of 
rhythm. 

The best that sodern educational psychology has contri- 
buted to our understanding of child deveiopment is here 
applied to public school music. 


. Song material selected for its intrinsic and permanent 
worth from the libraries of the world ana contributed 


by the foremost musicians of all nations, makes the con- 
tent of the series. 


This material, consistently orean’zed and carefully graded, 
is made the sole basis of definite musical instruction. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 
San Francisco Atlanta Dalias 
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SURE POP AND THE 
SAFETY SCOUTS 


By ROY RUTHERFORD BAILEY. . Written in the interest o 
Safety First at the suggestion of the National Safety Council! 
and published under tts auspices. VI+-130 pages. Bound 
in cloth. Illustrated in colors. Mailing price 42 cents. 


HEN Bob and Betty meet Colonel Sure Pop, 
the quaint, mysterious, jolly, loveable little 
Colonel of the Borderland Scouts, they enter upon 
a thrilling series of adventures in Safety. They 
learn about the need for Safety First in their ad- 
ventures with a live wire, on the railroad, at a 
fire, in workshops and mills, and they earn the 
right to wear the magic button of the Safety 
Scouts. Incidently, they gain true ideals of 
courage, helpfulness, self-reliance, self-control, 
No more interesting and valuable book for 
supplementary reading has been published for 
years. For use from the fourth grade up. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


STUDIES OF GEOGRAPHY AND INDUSTRY 


Because this is an era of industry, and because nine-tenths of our 
pupils enter industrial fields, it is important that they have an intelligent 


interest in and knowledge of commerce and industry. 


To create this 


interest and to stir the child’s imagination by acquainting him with the 
vast industrial resources of the country, is one of the problems confront- 


ing every teacher of geography. 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


STUDIES 


By NELLIE B. ALLEN, Head of the Geographi- 
cal Ddpartment, State Normal School, Fitch- 


burg, Mass. 


United States... . . 


interesting. 


tween geographical conditions and commerce. 


One of the most noteworthy points in the volume 
on Europe is the importance given to the smaller 
Teachers will find the books valuable 
as supplementary reading, by which the study of 


nations. 


geography attains new vitality and significance. 


GINN 


Boston 
Atlanta 


New York 
Dallas 


65 cents 
80 cents 


Miss Allen's descriptions are simple, vivid, and 
By means of them and by many 
well-chosen illustrations, the child is made to 
realize the industrial life of the nations, and is 
able to perceive the closeness of the relations be- 


OTHER BOOKS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING IN GEOGRAPHY 


AANkUD: Lisbeth Longfrock (Norway), 40 cents 
CuHance: Little Folks of Many Lards, 45 cents 
GuLuver: Friendship of Nations, 60 cents 
Keller and Bishop’s Commercial and 
Industrial Geography, $1.00 
LABouLAYE: The Quest of the Four- 
Leaved Clover (Arabia), 40 cents 
RicHMOND: World Literature Readers. 
Spyki: Heidi (Switzerland), 40 cents 
Heimatlos (Switzerland), 40 cents 
Moni, the Goat Boy (Switzer- 
land), 40 cents 


A frill list of supplementary read ng beoks will be 
mailed. postpaid, to any tercher upcn rece pt Cf port- 
card te quest. 


AND COMPANY: Publishers 


Londcn 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Columbus 
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EDUCATORS AS 1 HAVE KNOWN THEM—(I.) 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


FRANCIS W. PARKER 
INTRODUCTION 

In three centuries of public education in every 
decade of which there have been leaders in educa- 
tional thought and action only one man is sure of 
a permanent place even with educational leaders. 

This is as serious as it is amazing. Profession- 
ally it is little less than a tragedy. 

There are several poets, novelists, lawyers, phy- 
sicians, Orators, statesmen, inventors, financiers 
and warriors who will live. 

Teachers alone are responsible for the fact that 
we must be content with a single string to our harp 
of professional praise. 

I have done something with voice and pen, in 
magazines and in books to magnify the spirit and 
power, the thought and activity of educational 
leaders and in the future I pledge increased devo- 
tion to this vital service to the profession. 

Horace Mann's place is secure and it seems to 
me that with adequate professional attention Colo- 
mel Francis W. Parker may escape the oblivion 
which the tomb has brought to many other noble 
men. 

Without any respect for the critics of the schools 

who are tempted by large commercial interests or 
are irresponsible because cross-eyed as to statis- 
tics one can but recognize the tendency of conven- 
tionalized school men to fetter themselves with 
tyrannical traditions and to glorify artificiality. 
" Edueation is not crystalized traditions, nor is it 
an artificial rainbow. The crystal is beautiful but 
it is as dead as a mummy. __ The painting of a 
rainbow may be artistic but it is not bright sun- 
light dancing in drops of water. 

Education must be a matter of to-day for the 
good of tomorrow. It must be vitally alive, must 
have buds of promise on every branch in the cur- 
riculum., 

The critics from whom no help is to be expected 
directly or indirectly, merely have a nightmare—a 
dream with the lid on—while America’s hope is in 
school men with visions who see the United States 
in the future as the unfolding of the present, and 
who see in the schools the hope of humanity. 

There are in every part of the Union, schools 
and school men who are doing the latest and best 
things educationally. There are those who get 
practically one hundred per cent. in every grade in 
“minimum essentials” in every fundamental sub- 
ject. There are those who so easily achieve suc- 
cess in the long honored branches that they have 
time for vital work in all significantly important 
new features of school activities. There are every- 
where those who sit on the tail of progress and 
shout “Whoa” as there are those who plunge into 
the darkness like joy-riders regardless of conse- 
quences so long as they are having a good time. 
Neither makes for safety. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editer 


rhere are those who are progressive without be- 
Ing aggressive who advance as steadily as the sun- 
rise with whom there is no “turning turtle” and no 
skidding. When was this new order of things 
born? Where was the place, when the time, who 
the personality at the meeting of the old and the 
new? 

The one incontestable demonstration of the 
domination of Christianity is the fact that we trace 
high civilization, noble altruism and modern virtue 
back, back through the centuries, as distinctly and 
definitely as we can trace a stream to its source, 
but at length we find a place, a time and a per- 
sonality beyond which we go down another stream 
coursing in the other direction. The place was 
Palestine, the time was the ending of the old 
record of events, and the beginning of the new, 
and the personality was Jesus. 


In much the same way, we thread vocational edu- 
cation, industrial art, domestic science, agricul- 
tural education, nature study, farm arithmetic, play 
grounds, school gardens, and other features of 
the schools that are humanizing back to two foci, 
both in Massachusetts, one in 1840, the other in 
1875. In the first stands Horace Mann; in the 
other Francis W. Parker. The one prepared the 
way for the other; the one was the blooming of 
the other, and America to-day is enjoying the fruit 
of the germination of the one, and the bloom of 
the other. 


MIDWAY. 


It is well to pause for a moment between this 
general introduction and the analysis of Colonel 
Parker's life and work and in the Midway re-state 
the facts obtainable elsewhere but not always read- 
ily found when needed as they are in this connec- 
tion. 

Francis Wayland Parker was born on a New 
Hampshire farm on October 9, 1837. 

From 1853 to 1858—from sixteen to twenty-one 
—he taught district schools in his native state. 

In 1858—at twenty-one—he went to Carrolton, 
Illinois, as principal of a town school. 

From 1861 to 1864, he was in the United States 
Army for the full three ears’ service, age twenty- 
four to twenty-seven. 


At the close of the war he became principal of 
a grammar school in Manchester, N. H., for 
three years 1865 to 1868. 

From 1868 to 1872 he was principal in Dayton, 
(hio. 

From 1872 to 1875, age thirty-five to thirty-eight 
he studied in the University of Berlin, returning to 
the United States with a professional training and 
scholarship quite rare in America at that time. 

From 1875 to 1880 he was superintendent in 
Quincy. 
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From 1880 to 1883, he was supervisor, or as- 
sistant superintendent in Boston. 

From 1883 to 1899, age forty-six to sixty- two 
he was principal of Cook County Normal School 
at Englewood. 

From 1899 to his death, 1902, age 65, he was 
in the educational work planned by Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine, which, at the time of his death, had be- 
come the School of Education of Chicago Uni- 
versity. 


TEACHER OF TEACHERS. 


Francis W. Parker was in a class by himself. 

He played a part never played before, probably 
never to be played again. He was not a soloist, a 
leader or an accompanist. He created his own 
part, played it in his own way, and the art and the 
part went with him. There are no rules by which 
to estimate his work, any more than there are yard 
sticks for measuring the stars that dance on the 
midnight campus of the heavens. True, we can 
make a guess at the distance of seventeen of the 
million stars, so we can let our imagination play 
with some of the characteristics of Francis W. 
Parker. That is all. 

He is one of the few men who canriot be judged 
by what he did nor by what he did not, by what he 
was, nor by what he was not. His life and work 
were wireless messages that are being caught and 
will continue to be caught for a century by those 
who are keyed to his soul impulses. Men who 
thought that professional electrical currents had to 
travel along wires of certain material in philosophy 
and psychology, in pedagogical principles and 
methods often made merry because his wires were 
cut. They could not comprehend the fact that the 
currents were not petty little threads, all length 
without breadth, crawling along a copper wire. 

The idea that the whole thing was a matter of 
waves of boundless area definitely related to each 
other could not be comprehended in those days. 
But now that we find great men and little women 
and great women and little men reacting to his 
thought in ancient Boston and in new-born Burns 
in Oregon, in mighty Chicago and little Chula 
Vista, in wealthy New York and on the Yuma 
desert, we realize that he let loose educational 
waves that will ripple from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific after we have joined him in the everlasting 
chorus. 

Any study of Francis W. Parker must be sug- 
gestive rather than comprehensive, incidental 
rather than intensive. With the exception of 
Newton Bateman I have had the privilege of know- 
ing everyone who has been a notable force in 
American Public Education since the Civil War 
whom I would care particularly to have known. 
This gives me an opportunity to think compara- 
tively of the man whom I knew as a friend for 
more than a quarter of a century.’ I was never a 
student under him nor a worker with him in any 
school or city but I was with him in professional ac- 
tivities, nationally, and was in council with him 
privately and publicly repeatedly in those years. 

Because my educational life was so radically dif- 
ferent from his, because I saw personal and pro- 
fessional activities from such a different angle, our 
comradeship differed from that with any other man 
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I have known and I think it wasas distinctly indi- 
vidual with him. At least he often said so. Born im 
New Hampshire, launched professionally in Ohio: 
he made his national fame in Massachusetts and 
did his life work in Illinois. That is a combination 
found in the case of no other man, I think, in na-- 
tional activities of any kind. As a mere lad, al- 
most, he went into the Civil War and came out a 
colonel, and that title was his personal pride, andi 
professional trade-mark. He is the one mar 
prominent in education in the North who was uni- 
formly designated by his military title. No one 
ever said “Dr. Parker” nor “Professor Parker,” 
nor “Mr. Parker.” He was “Colonel Parker” the: 
country over. It fitted him physically and intel- 
lectually. 


Personality can no more be separated from con+ 
dition than heredity can be considered apart from 
environment. It is impossible to know what any 
man, from Moses to Woodrow Wilson, would have: 
been but for circumstances over which he had no 
control. 


It is useless to prophesy what would have hap- 
pened to Moses if Pharaoh’s daughter had not res- 
cued him from the bulrushes or what would have: 
happened to Woodrow Wilson if Mr. Bryan had 
not rescued him from the bushwhackers. 

All that we ever know is the use one makes of 
his opportunities. Of the muet, inglorious Hil’ 
tons we shall never know more than that they were 
mutely inglorious. 

So far as human wisdom can see there was only 
one place in all America that could have offered 
Francis W. Parker the opportunity that was in- 
dispensable. 


That place, in 1875, must have been in Norfolk 
County, Massachusetts. That place must have 
been the dominant town in Norfolk County, and 
even that town would have been of no avail but for 
the famous Adams family that was the whole thing 
in Quincy from 1775 to 1875. There was never a 
day in the hundred years when an Adams was not 
saying something in Quincy. 

Horace Mann had, as a resident of Quincy in al? 
of his Senatorial, educational and Congressional 
life, identified himself with the town, and from 
the day that Mr. Mann became prominent ip edu- 
cation until Colonel Parker left Massachusetts for 
Cook County, a member of the Adams family 
had always been chairman of the School Board 
in Quincy. 

Quincy was ripe for Parker, and the mantle of 
Horace Mann awaited him locally. 

The only school survey of which I have ever 
heard that was not for a purpose avowed or ill 
disguised, was the one that resulted in the famous 
Norfolk County report made by George A. Walton 
for the Massachusetts State Board of Education. 
Of course the first “examination” of a school sys- 
tem was that made in Boston seventy years ago, 
but that was instigated by Horace Mann, or his s0- 
cial friends, for the purpose of putting his critics, 
the thirty-one Boston masters, out of commission. 

There was no attempt to disguise its purpose 
which was amply fulfilled. 

The Norfolk County Study had no similar or 
avowed purpose but it did show the schools to be: 
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ridiculously inefficient. This report of inefficiency 
led the then reigning member of the Adams 
family, the present eminent publicist, Charles 
Francis Adams, to decide upon heroic action. 

At the psychological moment Colonel Parker 
came upon the scene. The man fitted the place 
and the place fitted the man. 

For several years he and the place fitted each 
other perfectly, but the time came for a change. 
To have remained much longer would have been, 
apparently, calamitous. 

A crisis was imminent, and there was no place 
under the sun at that time for Colonel Parker, i. 
e., no place that fitted him, that he fitted. No 
city at that time could have survived his superin- 
tendency and no institution would place him at its 
head. Boston had a place! !! But such a place! 
He was able—thanks to the Adams family, one of 
whom had moved to Boston, the first ever to live 
outside of Quincy, where now none of them live— 
to be elected to a subordinate position in super- 
vision. with a chief not wholly to his liking and 
with five associates little more to his taste, and a 
group of principals more inclined to be amused 
tthan to take him seriously. 

It is useless to speculate as to what would have 
‘happened, but what did happen was that Boston 
‘was a good place to go from, and once more the 
one place on earth for him wanted him. The 
story of his life from the day he went to the 
‘Cook County Normal School is the story of a 
noble, glorious professional life, and is fairly well 
‘known and it is not my purpose to speak bio- 
graphically thereof. 

The Cook County Normal School was the one 
place in the world, so far as human wisdom can 
see, where he could have gone thirty years ago to 
tthe great advantage of public education. 

Colonel Francis W. Parker was, first of all, a 
iteacher of teachers, a redirector of human ener- 
‘gies for all children. 

He could no more have run a private school 
than he could have handled a flying machine. 
He could no more have run a Hull House than 
the could have been a diver for pears. 

The minute any limitations were placed upon 
this vision he was blindfolded. 

He could no more use an educational micro- 
scope than he could wear Chinese shoes. He had 
to use the educational telescope. 

His brief Boston experience was one of the 
best episodes in his life since it starved him into 
a passion for freedom for all teachers from fetter- 
ing traditions and made him ravenously hungry 
for reality rather than artificiality, not for himself 
but for all teachers. 

He probably had vistas of real things in his 
childhood days in New Hampshire. He used to 
say that he had, but he brought back from Ger- 
many an intensified devotion to reality for the 
child, devotion to the emancipation of all children 
from the shackles of all artificiality. 

The one place that afforded him the field for 
which he was fitted was the Normal School at 
‘Cook County. It was the only County Normal 
School in the country. It had the financial re- 
sources of Chicago without its political compli- 
<ations. For many years he was given a free 
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hand. He was independent of the state and city 
with the zeal of both. 

Immediately he was in the popular mind locally 
and nationally a great inspiring professional 
leader. 


He drew about him some exceptionally noble 


men and women who believed in him fully, whose 


admiration was adoration, 

There have been few parallels. 

There was a time when Bridgewater, Oswego, 
and Normal had somewhat of the same spirit of 
hero worship. 

While it was the Cook County School it was 
national in its clientele. New England, the 
Middle States and the South sent some of their 
best men and women, while the Middle West was 
intensely loyal to him. That was before the days 
of Chicago University and Chicago was proud of 
its popularity. 

His fierce attack on the conservation of the 
East stimulated Western zeal in its devotion. 

His glorification of the teacher’s freedom and 
the child’s right to an education along the lines of 
his interests and needs appealed to the vitalizing 
West. 

He was exceedingly popular on the lecture 
platform. He was in a class by himself as an ed- 
ucational speaker. Wherever he went there was 
sure to be a group of ardent professional and per- 
sonal admirers and his intense nature rallied to 
his cause, whatever he chpse to champion, an im- 
portant part of his audience. 


He was often called to unusual places for sev- 
eral weeks at a time, especially in vacation. He 
went to Honolulu for a month, and the uplift he 
gave that people endeared him to the residents 
of the entire island and nowhere is his memory 
cherished with keener reverence. 

Like Horace Mann he laid no foundation. No 
body of doctrine can be found in any book or ar- 
ticle that he ever wrote. There is no institution 
that he founded. There is no text-book of meth- 
ods that represents his “Methods or Principles” ; 
no brand of psychology is his. 3ut there would 
have been no such fame as is now enjoyed by 
Alexis E. Frye, Flora J. Cook, Thomas M. Bal- 
liet, Clarence E. Meleney or by any one of 
hundreds of other men and women, but for Colo- 
nel Parker’s installation of power in their pro- 
fessional thought and life. These are not and 
were not his disciples, but, rather, disciples of an 
ideal teacher, of ideal teaching, which inspired 
initiative and made imitation impossible. 


Colonel Parker is the one great man I have 
known who was never imitated. Imitation would 
have been sacriligious. He was the one man 
above all others whom I have known who sub- 
consciously inspired initiative. Thousands upon 
thousands of teachers in America to-day are 
starting new things, are doing old things in new 
ways, are throwing off the trappings of tradition, 
are aeroplaning above artificiality because of 
Francis W. Parker, and yet no one is teaching a 
Parker method, using a Parker device or follow- 
ing a Parker psychology. Wireless telegraphy 
indeed! 

Francis W. Parker was the first educational 
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progressive after Horace Mann, the first to defy 
educational stand-pat-ism. 


If I may use the word dynamic, meaning dyna- 
mite, then Colonel Parker was the most dynamic 
force in American education, excepting always 
Horace Mann. 


When Colonel Parker came to Massachusetts 
from Ohio he drilled through tradition and artifi- 
ciality, dropped in a double dose of dynamite and 
tore things up generally. He was not loved by 
the enemies he made, but he was never catering 
to his critics. They always acted as an irritant, 
as a stimulant. We are told that goose flesh 
is inherited from the times and conditions when 
we were more Or less like the porcupine, harmless 
with us now, but not always so; that it also rep- 
resents the peacock’s feathers that spread in their 
beauty and glory. 


Colonel Parker came from the porcupine branch 
of the family rather than from the peacock strain, 
for when his goose flesh was stimulated the porcu- 
pine quills were always in evidence. There was 
always a show well worth while when his critics 
started after him in public. I recall two special 
occasions. (ne was at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association in Saratoga in 1882 
when John D. Philbrick of Boston clashed with 
him. They were on the front seat so that each 
paced in front of the speaker’s desk. I can see 
them*as though it were yesterday. Philbrick, the 
personification of dignity, classic in his phrasing, 
observing all the rules of the ring, scathing in his 
adjectives, conventionalized in his pedagogy; 
Parker, red in the face, trembling with excitement, 
shaking his finger at his opponent, as defiant as a 
raging bull. Philbrick had the audience with him 
—those were educational stand-pat days,—which 
made Parker defy the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. He was majestic in his professional rage, 
brilliantly eloquent in his defiance. 


The other occasion was in Washington at the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence. 
Charles H. Ham of Chicago and Dr. Calvin M. 
Woodward of St. Louis, the two great leaders in 
the new industrial education, had been led up as 
lambs for the slaughter. An unprecedented array 
of great stand-pat talent was brought out for their 
undoing. I forbear to mention their names as 
they have long since brought forth fruits mete for 
repentance. One by one they came forward and 
applied the pedagogical lash of wit and wisdom, 
ridicule and philosophy upon the bared backs of 
Ham and Woodward, while the audience lost its 
dignity, as the Department of Superintendence 
likes to do on occasions, and roared convulsively 
at the snapping of the lash. Just as the scene 
closed on a phase of stand-pat glory, Colonel 
Parker sprang to his feet and made the speech of 
his life, to my thinking. He told the convention- 
alists that they had had their inning, but that it 


was the last inning they would ever have. And 
so it proved to be. 
Colonel Parker was a man who dared. He 


dared to do things that were gentle as well as 
fierce. In the long ago when prejudice against 
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the Mormons was deep and genuine—not merely 
fanatical and commercial—he was lecturing at the 
summer session Of the Brigham Young University 
at Provo, Utah, for several weeks. The presi- 
dent, Dr. Maeser, had been absent until near the 
close of the session when he unexpectedly ap- 
peared. Dr. Maeser was an eminent scholar, a 
German, a great teacher and one of the most be- 
loved men in Utah. Colonel Parker was speaking 
when this veteran entered. He stopped, stood in 
impressive silence until Dr. Maeser reached the 
platform, when he went across the stage to greet 
him, put his arms about him and kissed him. 


Those who saw it say that it was the supreme 
moment in their lives A young, ardent, zealous 
educators from the East, paying the sweetest 
noblest tribute of reverent adoration to a great 
teacher in advanced life. 

Francis W. Parker’s personality was intensive 
and eminently individual. His physique was un- 
conventional. He was not stately like Emerson 
E. White, was not patriarchial like Henry Barn- 
ard, was not lithe like John Swett, was not philo- 
sophical like William T. Harris, but he had a com- 
bination of characteristics that made him as many 
different personalities as there were occasions to 
study him. 


He is the only public speaker I have known 
who was most beautiful and eloquent when he 
closed his eyes in the height of his speech. His 
most effective pose—if the word can be used with 
intense appreciation—was his close of an address 
with both hands extended, palms up, eyes closed, 
as he reverently called upon God to come to the 
relief of His neglected, abused and outraged little 
ones who were going out into the world unpre- 
pared to get a living or to live their lives to the 
full, if they did get a living. Really, at such a 
time it seemed as though he was more of Heaven 
than of earth. 

Whenever in all this broad land of to-day you 
see a school free to open the eves of the children 
to the beauties of nature, and their ears to the 
songs of birds, in solo or chorus, and to the har- 
mony in forest leaves and ocean’s roar, there you 
see the handiwork of a great man who emanci- 
pated teachers and set them free that the eyes of 
the blind might be opened and the ears of the 
deaf unstopped. 


The best in the newest new education to-day 
whether it be in the school that bears his name at 
Lincoln Park in Chicago or in many _ noble 
achievements in New York City, is the wireless 
message of Francis W. Parker. 

More than a third of a century ago our family 
physician said to me “What do you know of that 
new man out to Quincy?” Neither of us were in 
educational activities, neither of us had any inter- 
est in Quincy—twelve miles away—or in the new 
man over there, but the next day we drove to 
Quincey and visited schools for an hour, only to 
discover that the schools were to close early for 
a teachers’ meeting. Sitting in the rear of the 
room, speaking to no one before the meeting oF 
after, we saw and heard tht grandest, noblest 
demonstration of educational leadership I have 
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ever known. Then it was so new as to appear 
like a transfiguration. Riding home thie physician 
and I decided to go upon the Board of Education 
in our suburban city and change things. 


It was an easy matter to carry out our plans. 
The next three principals came from Quincy, the 
next superintendent had been a long-time princi- 
pal under Colonel Parker in Quincy; and my own 
return to educational life, to which the last thirty 
years have been devoted, was largely the result of 
that teachers’ meeting over which he presided. 

Because of what Colonel Parker was and was 
not, it is highly important that we keep our altar 
fires burning, that we see to it that the incense 
never runs low, that we pass the torch on to those 
entering the ranks year by year. It is not that 
Colonel Parker needs to be remembered, not that 
his influence will die if his worth is not known, 
but we need it and those who come after us will 
need to worship at that shrine for its hallowing in- 
fluence. Our religious worship is not for any 
possible advantage it may be to the personalities 
we reverence or inspirations we commemorate 
but because of what it means to us to hold com- 
munion with saints or with ideals. So would we 
commune one with another at the altar of pro- 
fessional devotion, whose incense was kindled by 
Francis W. Parker. He acted his part well and 
it is for us to echo and re-echo his sentiment and 
transmit his spirit until in the noblest sense educa- 
‘tion by the people and for the people shall have 


dominion from sea to sea, and from the river unto > 


the ends of the earth. 
Charles Darwin died under the shadow of a 
great disappointment in that he had failed to 
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learn how it is possible for a carrier pigeon to find 
its way home. 

A transiently eminent fellow scientist for the 
scientific comfort of Mr. Darwin devoted keen 
thought, much time, and no little money to an at- 
tempt to solve this mystery in the case of the 
Masonic bee which has the same inexplicable gift. 
Mr. Darwin had a theory that there is a sort of 
magnetic meridian in the bee and pigeon that 
points like the needle to the pole. His disciple 
magnetized a bit of needle and fastened it cross- 
wise on the back of the bees and they went crazy, 
stark mad, until they had gotten it off. This was 
demonstration most complete that the two mag- 
nets enraged each other, as it were. 


But when a bit of plain straw was placed on the 
bee’s back it made him just as crazy, and so 
Charles Darwin, with so many problems solved, 
went hence in grevious ignorance as to why or 
how a pigeon or a bee can unerringly go to his 
home. 

This is comforting to us humbler folk who 
would like to know what there is in a man like 
Francis W. Parker, whose life left so little ade- 
quate tangible trace of his influence among the 
sons of men, but which, nevertheless, finds its way 
across the trackless years into thousands of school 
rooms and into millions of lives. 


Despite our ignorance of the why and the how, 
let us welcome out of the past a professional in- 
sight, a humanitarian devotion, a divine inspira- 
tion that shall so disintegrate tyrannical traditions 
and dissipate artificiality that education shall ulti- 
mately mean both a living and a life for every 
child in every clime and for all time. 


WHAT COLLEGE PRESIDENTS THINK ABOUT 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


It is not so important now as it formerly 
was to know what college presidents think 
about the strength and weaknesses of secondary 
schools. “Preparatory” schools, as high 
schools were usually thought of and often called 
a generation ago, are less concerned now with 
what college presidents think of them than the 
presidents are concerned with school opinion 
about their institutions. 


But most cf the college presidents of the 
country are quite aware of the mission of the 
present day high schools. This {s particularly 
evident in the replies of a number of presidents 
to a letter from the editor of the New York 
Times, replies which were recently printed in 
the Sunday [inses. 


It is most encouraging to read such sentences 
as the following from the pens of college presi- 
dents: “The secondary school should stand upon 
its own feet, and do the work appropriate to 
the age of its students and to the environ- 
ment in which they live.” And again, “Any 
particular emphasis laid upon a special course 
because it prepares for college, is unfair 


to the great mass of students who do not ex- 
pect to enter a higher institution of learning.” 

These ideas are elaborated in excerpts from 
a number of the letters printed herewith:— 


ADJUST COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS. 


PRESIDENT ROBERT J, ALEY 
University of Maine 


It is quite easy to point out changes that might be made 
in secondary school work. It is not so easy, however, to 
justify them and show they are necessary and possible. 

Outside of New England and to an increasing degree 
in New England, college preparation occurs in publicly 
supported high schools. These high schools must minister 
to the needs of the community that supports them. Any 
particular emphasis laid upon a special course because it 
prepares for college is unfair to the great mass of stu- 
dents who do not expect to enter a higher institution of 
learning: 

The greatest change needed is one that will better ad- 
just college requirements to high school needs. College 
education is, after all, only more education. The high 
school should in all its courses, give enough academic knowl- 
edge to make it possible for a student who completes the high 
school course to profit by more education in some college 
or university. Institutions of higher learning need to go 
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further than they have in adjusting their work to the 
preparation that the high school gives. It should be as 
easy to pass from the high school to college as it is to 
pass from the grammar school to the high school. 

What is needed most in college work is the ability to 
study and the alertness of mind that comes from proper 
high school training. It is probable that most secondary 
schools could improve their product by requiring harder 
work from their pupils and particularly by giving them 
more definite instructions in methods of study. 


TEACH FOUR THINGS 


PRESIDENT NICHOLAS MURKAY BUTLER 
Columbia University 
It is best not to use the words preparatory school at 
into the habit of thinking what the use 
of that term implies. The secondary school should not 
be merely a preparatory school, but should stand upon 
its own feet and do the work appropriate to the age of 
its students and to the environment in which they live. 

In many ways and from many points of view, second- 
ary school training has mightily improved in the last 
generation. This is particularly true of the high schools, 
which are public secondary schools. This improvement, 
however, has been accompanied by certain weaknesses 
which are perhaps due to the rapid development of 
secondary education and to the period of educational 
transition through which we have been passing. One 
cannot help noticing the waste of time and the waste 
of energy in secondary education that are due to 
attempting to cover too many subjects and to gain a 
little knowledge about many things, instead of centering 
attention upon afew important subjects and gaining 
the discipline and knowledge which come from something 
approaching mastery of them. 

Our secondary schools are particularly weak in general 
history and in English history and in practical instruction 
ain French, Spanish, and German. 

College admission examinations show that secondary 
‘school teaching in the modern European languages is 
painfully inefficient. A boy or girl of high school age 
ought to be taught four things: to observe, to record, to 
compare, and to express. The secondary school graduate 
who comes to college having learned to do these four 
things fairly well, will find no difficulty in meeting the 
most rigorous demands of a college course. 

In regard to the present insistent interest in vocational 


‘training, it may be said that the earlier a pupil is turned 


toward a specific vocation, the more likely he is to remain 
in it all his life, and to remain a mediocrity in it as well. 


‘The chances of success are far greater for the pupil who 
-can postpone somewhat his preparation for a particular 


vocation and can acquire adequate knowledge and 


-adequate discipline with which to pursue it. 
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STUDIES TO COMMAND INTEREST 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM GOODELL FROST 
Berea College, Kentucky 

Evidently if the high school graduate is going directly 
-into life’s duties he should be equipped with some knowl- 
edge of sociology and economics, and with well-defined 
‘tastes, which will make him an intelligent member of the 
community. Besides this, he should have some equip- 
ment for serving the community through a definite voca- 
tion. To meet these most reasonable demands the high 
schools are all introducing more vocational courses, and 
listing many subjects which were formerly reserved 
wholly for college. 

On the other hand, if the high school graduate expects 
to take a college course, his high school work should be 
more of the nature of a preparatory course, giving him a 
«command of languages and mathematics, which he will 
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use in college, and reserving, perhaps, his studies in so- 
ciology and economics for the period of greater maturity. 

A large number of high schools are now able to fur- 
nish at least two courses of study; one for the young 
people who are graduating into life and the other for the 
young people who are graduating with a view to further 
study in college. 

The smaller high schools, which contain a very precious 
element of rural talent, are embarrassed by their inabil- 
ity to do this. Sometimes they sacrifice the majority of 
their students, who will never go to college, to the inter- 
ests of the smaller number who will go on in study; but 
increasingly these smaller high schools are giving things 
which prepare their pupils immediately for the work of 
life. 

In this condition of affairs the colleges are called upon 
to make concessions. They wish to clear the way for 
entrance for the boy who has graduated from a small 
high school, and has not had a full list of studies ordin- 
arily required for preparation for college, but who has 
had elementary sociology, economics and agriculture, let 
us say. Probably a college might as well accept element- 
ary agriculture as a proper preparatory subject as to ac- 
cept botany; but just how far such concessions ought to 
go is a burning question today. It stands to reason, as 
debaters say, that the course which best fits a man for 
college may not be the course which best fits for im- 
mediate activity in the world, if he is to go directly from 
the high school to his life work. 

There is a pretty general agreement, however, that the 
high school studies should all be such as to command the 
pupil’s real interest, and what we call vocational subjects 
awaken interest in many cases where disciplinary sub- 
jects, like mathematics, fail to find much response- 
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PLEA FOR THOROUGHNESS 


PRESIDENT R. M. HUGHES 
Miami University, Ohio 

It seems to me that the great problem which confronts 
preparatory schools as well as the colleges today to make 
the work seem real and worth while to the student, and 
after making the work seem worth while, to see that it 
is done in a way that gives the student thorough training. 
American students today do not approach the classroom 
in the right spirit, and far too many of them endeavor to 
select easy courses and to slide through. I doubt whether 
we can return to the old drill method of twenty or thirty 


years ago. I believe our present problem is to select sub- 
jects which are worth while and real, and which will 


function somewhere in the life of the student and then 
to give it to them in a way which will demand thorough 
preparation and first-class drill on their part. 
MAKE IT PRACTICAL 


PRESIDENT J. W. CANTRELL 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 

The modern preparatory school is a wonderfully fine 
institution so far as organization is concerned. It offers 
a wide range of subject matter, and employs, in theory, 
efficient instructors. The institution responds readily to 
the demand of the people, more so than does the coliege, 
or even the primary school- 

The high school has its handicaps just as the college 
does. To set up new ideas and put them into operation, 
requires a change in teachers in order to secure efficiency. 
The high school too often introduces a subject or a 
method without having a teacher who understands the 
idea. The great trouble about the Gary system, if we 
should specify, lies in the securing of teachers who under- 
stand the aims and purposes of the organizer. In the ef- 
fort to make public education more practical, we are 
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handicapped with teachers who attempt to teach as they 
were taught. The public school, both elementary and 
high, is striving to become practical, to meet the real 
needs of the people. 

A sort of industrial work has been put into the schools; 
science has been made prominent; business education is 
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being emphasized, and less and less emphasis is laid upon 
classical studies. There is too much scholasticism in the 
public schools, and too much in the colleges, but it cannot 
be suddenly reduced. There is too much education 
through talk and book, and too little in doing, These 
are criticisms. 
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THE OAKLAND MEETING—(Ill.) 


FACULTY ADVISERS IN HIGH SCHOOL: 
THEIR NEED AND FUNCTION 
H. O. WILLIAMS 
Principal High School, Sacramento 

The presence of faculty advisers in any ad- 
ministrative scheme of a high school depends 
upon the administrative’s attitude toward his 
responsibilities. If he believes that the duty 
of the school is simply to assist in the intellec- 
tual development of the boy or girl he will not 
bother with them. He will accept no respon- 
sibility as to misfits. If he believes the function 
of the school is broader than this, then it has a 
moral as well zs an intellectual function; he will 
have advisers in some form, and most schools 
do, whether they are called so or not. 

The purpose of this talk is not to exploit any 
pet scheme. It is merely to suggest that, the 
more definite the work in advising is, the 
greater the good that will be accomplished. 

One must accept two pre-nises: first, that 
the schools, being maintained by the State, are 
for the good of the State: second, that the 
moral development of the child is more to 
the advantage of the State than the intellec- 
tual development is. 

“Moral development” must not be construed 
narrowly. Besides matters of decorum and 
conduct, it mav well include the choices of the 
child as to subject: as to teacher; as to course 
of studv; as to college; as to vocation. It is 
suggested that as the teachers of English meet 
every child in the high school, and as _ their 
work involves more or less the discussion of 
moral questions, they are particularly well in 
position to help along the lines of “vocational 
guidance.” 


SCHOOL GROUND AND SCHOOL ARCHI- 
TECTURE 


J. Je DONOVAN 

Architect, Oakland 
The school grounds of yesterday are no 
longer adequate for the needs of the commu- 
nity nor of the school of today; neither is the 


building of «a few years ago adequately or 
fittingly designed and arranged to meet the 
requirements of modern school management 


which the advanced thought on school work has 
shown to be an absolute necessity for the high- 
est efficiency in the training of children. Up 
to almost the present time it has been customary 
for school boards to purchase just enough land 
for a school building and allowing a very small 
area for school play and very often slighting 
this feature. Consequently, the municipal 
government have had to purchase additional 


land for plavground centers, showing conclu- 
sively almost a double expense in the purchase 
of the two sites, whereas, the purchase of one 
large site for school grounds will serve for a 
recreation center as well as a school center. 
This should indicate that a general survey of a 
city should be made and tentatively locate large 
playground centers which future schools 
may be placed in order that these grounds may 
be adequate for both school and play. 

COLLEGE TRAINING FOR TEACHERS OF 

MUSIC 


IRVING M. GLEN 
Professor of Music, and Dean of College of Fine Arts, Un'versity 
of Washington, Seattle 
Music 


should be taught in the schools by 
men and women possessing at least as broad 
scholarship and culture as a college training 
may afford. This is desirable in the interests 
of teacher, student and community. 

A college course in which half the work is 
non-musical—modern languages, political or 
social science, a laboratory science, philosophy, 
psychology or aesthetics—and the other half 
musical—requiting study of both theoretical 
and applied music—has been found to work 
well at the University of Washington. 


Teachers with general cultural training are 
more sympathetic toward the presentation of 


music as one of a great number of kindred 
culture influences that have been and are 
contributing to man’s progres:. 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 
GLADYS SMITH 
Librarian Lincoln High School, Portland, Oregon 

The high school teachers and librarians of 
today, are moulding the men and women of 
tomorrow, and while it is our duty to instruct 
them so that they will develop into all-round 
men and women, it is likewise our duty to lead 
each one into the path where his particular 
abilities can best be brought into play. We 
are realizing rxore and more each vear, that 
the man or woman who will be the greatest 
benefit to mankind is the one who is doing suc- 
cessfully and happily ‘his chosen life work. 

Naturally no man or woman can be as suc- 
cessful and happy in a work for which he is not 
adapted as in the work for which he has spe- 
cial inclination and desires. Thus it is the 
pleasant duty of the high school instructors to 
help each student to find that particular path 
which will lead most successfully and happily 
to a worth-while life. 

This can only be done through a very care- 
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ful personal study of the individual student. 
We musi know his likes and dislikes, his strong 
points and failings, his desires and misgivings, 
and above all we must gain his confidence and 
respect, for never can we really know the stu- 
dent until he has opened his heart to us, as 
friend to friend. 

To my mind, there is no one in the school 
better able to reach the students in just this 
way than the librarian. 

TEACHING THE FUNDAMENTALS OF AC- 
COUNTANCY IN BOOKKEEPING CLASSES 
OR TRAINING STUDENTS TO THINK 
W. S, STONE 


Director Department of Commerce. Tamalpais High School, 
Sausalito, Cal. 


Commercial education is gradually coming in- 
to its own in the public school system, but the 
cultural value of the subjects we teach is not 
vet adequately recognized. Many universities 
do not offer courses in Commerce. Whether 
ir shall be so recognized universally will depend 
on the matter in the courses, and the manner 
of teaching. Text-books which are entirely 
satisfactory are wanting. The cultural value of 
Accountancy lies chiefly in the fact that it de- 
velops rapid and clear thinking. In teaching 
this subject, reason rather than memory should 
be developed. The meaning of debit and credit 
must be clearly shown: Debtor receives, 
Creditor gives, hence Debit the receiving ac- 
count and Credit the giving account. The ob- 
ject of bookkeeping should be clearly demon- 
strated and the balance sheet shown to contain 
symbols telling the story of success or failure. 


CORRELATION OF CHEMISTRY AND 
AGRICULTURE 


EARL S. WOOSTER 
Dean of Rural Department, State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho 

Agriculture is both science and an art, but 
more art than science. In America it has for 
many decades been considered simply an oc- 
cupation with little regard for either its science 
or craftsmanship. As a craft it is based on 
the entire group of sciences, but most closelv 
connected to geology, biology, chemistry and 
physics. 

Inasmuch as agriculture is the control of 
life processes of plants and animals for the 
ultimate benefit of man, chemistry and_ its 
allied chemical-physics chemical-hiology 
are as sciences’ vitally important to the suc- 
cessful conduct of the craft. 

The problem is how to get the ordinary 
farmer to take a scientific attitude of mind to- 
ward his vocation so that he will make use of 
established facts and laws and be alive to the 
details of charges in the conditions under 
which he works. This may be accomplished 
in part by presenting to him only such chemi- 
cal facts as are of real economic value, present- 
ing these in simple language, and lastiy demon- 
strating them on the same basis of operation 
as he himself must use. 
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STRAY SHOTS FROM THE MEETING 


Thomas D. Wood, M. D., Columbia Uni- 
versity: Courtry children attending rural 
schools are less healthy and are handicapped 
by more physical defects than are the children 
of the cities including those of the slums. 


Superintendent John M. Mills, Ogden: A 
bad boy is simply a misfit. Unfettered and 
allowed to grow he often proves himself one 
of the best boys in the community. Trying 
to make him fit the school instead of making 
the school to fit him often makes him a rebel 
or a truant. His very being revolts against 
what are to him meaningless abstractions. 
His mentality can be reached if allowed to 
do things with his hands or his mind for which 
he has interest. 


Dr. Maria Montessori: The scientific pedagogy, 
as understood thus far, does not indeed pre- 
sent anything but the ideal for establishing 
pedagogy on the lines of positive and experi- 
mental science in accordance with the progress 
of the times, and not the realization of such 
an ideal. In fact, the scientific laboratory of 
experimental pedagogy cannot be other than 
the school itself, where the children live and 
are transformed. I believe that my system of 
education is founding this laboratory where 
the first germs of a science of man are visible 
because of the precision of systematic means, 
and also because of the effect upon human 
development. 


James Ferguson, San Francisco: The sal- 
aries in commercial and industrial life are in- 
variably higher than in the teaching  profes- 
sion, with vastly greater opportunities for ad- 
vancement. What has the teaching profession 
to offer for the bright young man or woman 
in the way of opportunity? In many localities 
the average iength of service for a teacher is 
two vears. Often the janitor gets more than 
the teacher, with more security for holding 
his job. The greatest enemy to the success- 
ful carrying cut of this plan is the political 
school official, who for selfish purposes refuses 
to retire an unfit teacher, or displaces a fit 
teacher with an unfit one. Such an official 1s 
a menace to society, and a living crime against 
childhood. 


W. Carson Ryan, Jr., United States Bureau 
of Education: If education is to prepare every 
boy and girl for service to society, and society 
is to exact service and testify lo value received, 
then the school must undertake to help every 
boy and girl to the service he or she shall 
render. No other agency can do this. The 
individual employer cannot do it, the parent 
cannot do it, and neither should be allowed 
to do it. We have already had too much of 
the kind of guidance that guides a man into a 
job that unfits for everything else and reduces 
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him to the level of the dust. The selection of 
a vocation must be self-selection by the boy or 
girl, but under guidance long continued, care- 
ful, smypathetic, extending from the kinder- 
garten through the  university—a guidance 
which shall show how human society is or- 
ganized, the dignity and worthiness of all hu- 
man service, and the importance of contribu- 
ting each his best to the common welfare. Se- 
lection of vocation on such a basis will never 
be ideal nor final; it will not be absolute, nor 
should it be; but it will be infinitely better than 
the hit-or-miss method whereby society now 
bungles through the job. 


R. G. Boone, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of California: Play rests upon and realizes 
itself in interested effort, the doing from per- 
sonal prompting that makes it educative be- 
yond any merely required activity. Play stands 
for resourcefulness, the ability to react to 
variants of conditions; involving a conscious- 
ness of ends to be attained, and the discovery 
and harnessing of means to their accomplish- 
ment. The game, using the large body 
muscles, in the open, in competition and co- 
operation with one’s fellows, is the chief re- 
source of society for training, in childhood, 
the will, and developing a habit of intelligently 
willed activities. 


E. A. Bryan, President State College of 
Washington: There would have been a United 
States Department of Education long before 
this had there not been within the Department 
of the Interior, for half a century, a rare lack 
of perception oi our national aspiration in edu- 
cation, a rare lack of an understanding of the 
relation of education to the internal develop- 
ment of a nation and a rare appreciation of 
the paramount importance of patents, pen- 
sions and _ politics. There should have been 
ard there ought to be at this late hour a na- 
tional department of education presided over 
by a secretary of education, -vho should con- 
tribute to the unification and efficiency of the 
system and the development of its ideals 
for the education of an industrial democracy. 
There have Leen official attempts to measure 
the institutions of the national system by the 
standards of the tkaditional college of the 
literary system and to discredit those that 
departed from the old regime. There have 
been other attempts to reduce them from the 
position of colleges to that of trade and occu- 
pational schools. There have been still other 
attempts to narrow their sphere to the ser- 
vice of a single industry. As 2 defense against 
misconception, attack and injury, a depart- 
ment of education would have been of the 
highest importance. The first step should be 
the establishment of a solidarity of interest 
between the land grant colleges and universi- 
ties in the several states and sympathetic rela- 
tions with the responsible education depart- 
ment of the government. 
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PERSONAL LETTER ON OAKLAND MEETING 


[We often have personal letters that are of great pub- 
lic prefessional interest but this one is of such unusual 
value as a series of comments on the National Education 
Association that we cannot resist the temptation to use it 
with the elimination of most of the sentences personal to 


the editor.] 
Portland, Oregon. 
September 2, 1915. 
Dear Doctor Winship:— 

I can’t get over being sorry that you were 
forced to leave Oakland before our Section, 
and particularly before our luncheon. I prob- 
ably am not a very good judge of what makes 
up a good successful Section, but I heatd 
many prominent school people say that they 
thought our School Administration Depart- 
ment this year had been way beyond anything 
given in the past and quite on a par with any 
of the Sections of this year’s meeting. 

You told me some time ago that Blight of 
Los Angeles was a forceful speaker and I think 
no paper during the week attracted more at- 
tention than his. He gave it offhand without 
any notes, straight from the heart and it capti- 
vated the big audience. Many administrative 
school people remarked afterwards that they 
never expected to hear such a_ revolutionary 
talk regarding School Boards. His ideas quite 
coinsided with mine. I tell people offhand that 
I believe our attitude is similar to that held by 
ninety per cent. of School Board people over 
the United States, but the public possibly never 
find it out as School Boards are a thing apart 
unto themselves. 

Chancellor and Cubberley both had fine 
talks; Architect Donovan’s paper was a gem of 
its kind and Crone of the Philippine Exhibits 
gave one of his good talks. Dr. Jordan was in 
rare good humor in his evening address; Dr. 
Sheldon of the University of Oregon, who gave 
the talk on Tenure of Office, went right to the 
point. His address was given the closest at- 
tention by the big audience. Miss De Graff's 
discussion of Tenure, was a series of direct 
statements given in her usual concise and con- 
vincing manner, not a useless sentence being 
used. Miss DeGraff’s tremendous earnestness 
appealed very thoroughly to the sympathetic 
audience. Bishop Sumner of Oregon, formerly 
of the Chicago School Board, who very kindly 
appeared informally on the program, gave a 
talk, which in my opinion may become at no 
distant day, a reality in the N. E. A. He gave 
about six minutes of fine thought boiled down, 
making me liken the average speech which 
we have at the N. E. A., to maple sap and 
the Bishop’s to boiled down sugar. We must 
arrange to tangle the Bishop up in Educational 
things here in Portland. 

Incidentally, I am saying that the time will 
come when all papers on the general program 
will be submitted to a Board of Censors, that 
they will be boiled down until there is nothing 
left of them but nouns, will be turned back to 


(Continued on page 261.) 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF AGRICULTURE 

It is cause for gratitude that one of the able 
leaders of youth, one of the _ keen scientific 
scholars, one of the broad-visioned agricultur- 
alists, is willing to devote iime, talent and 
wealth of experience to the production of a 
school book on agriculture. 

It exalts the whole publishing business to 
have one of America’s noblest scholars so ap- 
preciate the dignity of text-book making as to 
produce a masterpiece as scholarly as a work 
on history, as scientific as a treatise on medi- 
cine, as literary as a book of essays, as specific 
as a laboratory manual, as practical as a book on 
economics. 

It is not to be wondered at that the publishers 
have set it in binding, on paper, with type and 
art effect nowhere surpassed in popular book 
making. 

No author has done more to ennoble labor, 
to give dignity to the tiller of the soil than has 
President Waters. Who else has thought of 
making Virgil and Cyrus H. McCormick, Lord 
Bacon and Justin S. Morrill, Baron Justus von 
Leibig and John A. Widstoe, Horace and Hugo 
de Vries walk hand in hand through fields and 
gardens, in the stables and barnyards, with sheep 


* he Essentials of Agriculture by Henry Jackson Wate . 
dent of the Kausas State College, Cloth. 
Price $1.50. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn and Company. 
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and swine? Who else could do it without draw- 
ing Virgil, Bacon, Leibig and Horace down, 
or making Merrill, McCormick, or Widtsoe 
look small. 

In these pages are the latest word in the 
science of agriculttire, the best word in the 
art of agriculture, the noblest vision in the 
economy of agriculttire. ~ 

Nowhere has more needed truth on farming 
been revealed, nowhere has there been less 
boasting and more boosting, nowhere has the de- 
tail of farm life been more clearly and care- 
fully described, nowhere has a book been made 
that is easier to teach from or that will be longer 
remembered. 


POWER OF REGENTS 
conflict, war, row, or 
whatever you may choose to call it, is in prog- 
ress. It will be interesting if our readers can 
know what men and women think of the situa- 
tion. 

The beginning of the 


The greatest university 


trouble so far as we 
know, was when Stanford University virtually 
dropped several professors and others for rea- 
sons satisfactory to the president and the trustees 
but not satisfactory to those who believe in ultra 
individual freedom for university professors. 
There has been much activity since then on the 
part of the advocates of individual liberty, or li- 
cense, for professors in the personal life as well 
as in their professional opinions and_ political 
manifestations. 

There has been much skirmishing for posi- 
tions. The demestic tragedy in the life of a 
Columbia professor a few years ago is sup- 
posed to have saved that institution from being 
the battle ground. 

When Wesleyan University of Connecticut dis- 
pensed with the professional services of a pro- 
fessor who was also a mayor with some unusual 
ideas, the champions of individual independence 
made an intense campaign against the university 
and appear to have prevented some desirable 
men from accepting positions. 

3ut the Utah University situation last spring 
and the Scott Nearing affair in the University 
of Pennsylvania have brought on a battle royal 
between regents and administrators and  cham- 
pions of individual independence in thought and 
life. 

The extreme of individual independence has 
come in the shock the public received in the at- 
titude of Assistant-Professor Edward T. Dana of 
the University of Minnesota when his wife com- 
mitted suicide recently. 
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The following widely published item explains 


itself. 


in lectures and addresses that they do not care 
to use it in print as yet. 

They sailed from New York to Christiana, 
and from the day of their arrival in Norway 4 
until they were in their home cities they were 7 
everywhere treated royally. No more attention i 
could have been shown officials of the govern- ; 
ment. To Miss Holbrook came the honor of : 
speaking for American women at the opening ; 
session. Her topic “Women and War” under . 
the general topic of the evening “Education of ; 
Children and Women’s Responsibility” gave her 
the opportunity of her life, and she met every 
phase of the cuestion with a statesmanlike grasp 
of the condition, with the heroism of chivairy, 
with the zeal of the woman of today. 

The following paragraph is suggestive of her 
entire address:— 

“In schools teachers must cease making soldier 
caps and wooden swords; must cease teaching 
history which always gives the palm to the mili- 
tary victor of one’s own country, while violently 
condemning the opposing warrior; must cease 
teaching that the wars of a country are the 
stepping stones of progress rather than present- 
ing them as catastrophes to be avoided, always 
hindrances to the advance of civilization.” 


a 
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DARWIN L. BARDWELL 
Dr. Bardwell, district superintendent of New 
York, was walking from his home on Septem- 
ber 6, when he died instantly. He had just re- 
turned from Ithaca, where he had given a course 
of lectures at Cornell University. He is a 


Manchester, Mass., July 29.—Edward 
T. Dana, grandson of the poet Long- 
fellow, announced tonight he had been 
dismissed from his position as assistant 
professor of philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. The action was 
taken by the faculty, according to a 
letter received by Mr. Dana from the 
dean of che college of science, literature 
atid att, because of his “lack of regard 
for common usage and lack of dis- 
cretion necessary for a teacher” in pub- 
licly discussing the suicide by drowning 
of his wife, Jessie Holliday Dana, at 
Nantucket, six weeks ago. Dana said 
he had no protest to make against his 
dismissal. Dana recently said his wife’s 
suicide was a “beautiful act.” 


These are questions open for discussion :-— 

First, if Assistant Professor Edward T. Dana’s 
marriage, and married life were radically uncon- 
ventional, if he did say that his wife’s suicide was 
a “beautiful act” is it wise to have a man with 
such ideas as a leader in the philosophic dis- 
cussions of young men and women in their col- 
lege life? 

Second, if sot, who shall determine as to the 


- ~ 


Regents and the president as to his retention or 
dismissal? 

Fourth, if he should have been dismissed and 
the professors in Utah and Pennsylvania should 
not have been, where is the dividing line? 

Fifth, when does a professor exceed the limits 
o! individual freedom of thought and life? 

Sixth, if the regents and president did not ex- 
ceed the wise use of responsibility in the case of 
Assistant Professor Dana, where is the line to 
be drawn as to their responsibility? 


PEACE WOMEN TO EUROPE 


The excursion of the American women to the 


Connecticut, Greenport, State Normal School, 
Cortland, New York, was superintendent of Bing- 
hampton, but has been in the New York City 
school department for the past twelve years. 
Dr. Bardwell has been personally and _ profes- 
sionally honored in many official ways. He 
was president of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in 1908. 


wisdom of continuing him and his professorship? a | 
f gradua ot Amherst ege. e taught in 
Third, what responsibility have the Board o Champaign county, Illinois, and Greenwich, ie 


A COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AT THE 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
Another step towards the creation of a 
teachers’ college in Baltimore was taken in the 
recent creation of the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education, by the Johns Hopkins 
University. This marks a partial fulfillment of 


+> 


Peace Meeting at The Hague under the guid- 
ance of Jane Addams was one of the most 
thrilling experiences ever enjoyed by a delega- 
tion of Americans. 


We had hoped to give our readers first-hand 
accounts of the experiences of the teachers who 
went, but it would take more space than we 
can now spare, and so much has been written 
about it in other papers and magazines that the 
need is less urgent. Both Florence Holbrook 
of Chicago and Grace De Graff of Portland, 
Oregon, are using their material so generally 


the hopes of the University which have been 
entertained for a number of years. As early 
as 1910, the University announced its desire of 
establishing a department for the higher train- 
ing of teachers as an organic part of the Unt- 
versity. The curriculum leading to the mew de- 
gree will be based on the College Courses for 
Teachers, and the Summer Courses. The 
former, which were established in 1909, are con- 
ducted during the regular session in the after- 
noons and on Saturdays. The latter have been 
conducted since 1911. The new degree will be 
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open to men and women on equal terms. The 
regulations concerning matriculation and the 
curriculum will be determined by a special ad- 
visory committee of the faculty. The title of 
Director of these courses has been assigned to 
Professor Edward F. Buchner, who organized and 
has conducted both of these branches of the 
University’s activities. 
MT. VERNON, N. Y. 

Mount Vernon is one of the wealthy New 
York residential centers, with fewer of the 
multimillionaires than its neighbor, Greenwich, 
Connecticut, and fewer manufactories than 
Yonkers, but with an unusually large propor- 
tion of professional men and tradesmen, who 
are in the prime of life, men and women with 
high educational ideals, with adequate financial 
and public support to enable them to realize 
the ideal. 

They have one of the most modern high 
school buildings, with an attractive extension, 
an unsurpassed equipment and a modern course 
of study. Superintendent W. H. Holmes, 
whom they captured from Westerly, R. I. about 
a year ago, has already set in motion methods 
and plans which made him a leader in New 
England. 

One feature of the Mount Vernon school 
life for which they have already obtained much 
public recognition is the Sophie J. Wee 
School, a local semi-industrial and commercial 
institution. It receives all seventh and eighth 
grade children from the three near-by elemen- 
tary schools. Pupils choose an English, Aca- 
demic or a Manual Arts, or a Commercial 
course. 

The Academic course is planned to fit pupils 
for the college preparatory and general courses 
in the high school, and is best adapted to pupils 
who like study and do well in “book work.” 
The Manual Arts course is most valuable for 
pupils who do their best work in drawing, sew- 
ing, cooking, wood-working or other kinds of 
hand work. It is the best course for boys and 
girls who look forward to vocations which re- 
quire manual skill. The Commercial Course 
is planned especially for pupils who expect to 
seek commercial positions. A pupil who com- 
pletes any one of these courses receives a 
grammar school diploma and may enter the 
high school. A pupil who completes the Man- 
ual Arts course may enter the high school de- 
partment of the Industrial Arts School, and a 
pupil who completes the Commercial Course 
may enter the Commercial School or a Busi- 
ness College. In all courses there is thorough 
training in English, Arithmetic, Geography and 
History. The school is named for a_ teacher 
while in the work in the city. 

ALAMEDA COUNTY 


In the Alameda County exhibit at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition is a library corner 
filled with books that have been written in that 
county. We give the list of authors most of 
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whom were represented by several books. 

Henry George, Charlotte Gilman, Bret Harte, 
Joseph LeConte, Jack London, Edwin Mark- 
ham, Joaquin Miller, Josiah Royce. 

Sanford Bennett, Ambrose’ Bierce, Ross 
Browne, Gelett Burgess, Sheldon Cheyney, Ina 
Coolbirth, Dane Coolidge, Mrs. Dane Coolidge, 
Porter Garnett, Eleanor Gates, C. M. Gayley, 
C. S. Greene, E. W. Hilgard, Mrs. Juliet James, 
W. L. Jepson, Charles Keeler, P. B. Kyne, Joy 
Lichenstein, W. C. Morrow, Bernard Moses, 
Eugene Neuhaus, E. G. Potter, Millicent Shinn, 
H. M. Stephens, Herman Whitaker, E. J. 
Wickson, M. W. Wood. 


RAY EWE HULING 

Mr. Huling, who died on September 2, was 
for many years principal of the English High 
School, Cambridge, Mass., but retired several 
years ago because of serious illness. He was 
a native of i’rovidence, (1847). a graduate of 
Brown University (1869). He was principal of 
the Fall River High School, and of the New 
Bedford High School before coming to Cam- 
bridge in 1893. Few men have been as ardently 
devoted to teaching as a profession as was Mr. 
Huling. No nan was more uniformly active 
when vital educational interests were jeopard- 
ized. He was universally respected by all who 
knew him or who knew of his activities. 


HAZING DIES HARD 
This time it is a small California city that is 
hazing: Wrought up over the hazing of fresh- 
men of the high school by upper-class students 
yesterday, pareits of the victims have decided to 
take up the matter with the district attorney for 
the purpose of having the culprits punished. 
The freshmen are said to have been forced to 
discard shoes, stockings and shirts, after which 

barrel staves were liberally applied. 


Dr. John P. Garber, assistant superintend- 
ent, is acting superintendent of Philadelphia and 
the schools have opened with customary effi- 
ciency. He has especially ordered a thorough 
investigation of all the schools and school build- 
ings by the entire force of sixty-eight medical 
inspectors. 


Michigan State University at Ann Arbor is 
to have a million-dollar alumni residence with 
every conceivable modern club and hotel ac- 
commodation for one hundred guests. The 


alumni are rzising the million dollars with 
ease. 


If half that is said about the abuse of the New 
York Pension Law is true, there should be 
some stringent legislation for the punishment 
of those who abuse the privileges of pensions. 


It is claimed that the people of the United 
States pay $600,000,000 a year to hear music, 


for musical instruction, and for musical instru- 
ments. 


Chicago has an Alexander Graham Belk 
school. 
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PERSONAL LETTER ON OAKLAND 
MEETING 


(Continued from page 237.) 


their makers who will deliver their talk without 
a paper and give in five minutes, that which 
would ordinarily take them fifty to read—then 
we can have all of the talks in one big audi- 
torium where everybody can get the entire 
doings of the Convention. 

Another thing—I should insist on a Tryout 
Committee, whose duties it would be to test 
the voices of all speakers; a man who could 
not carry at lenst 150 yards would be eliminated 
and the man who talked into his beard would 
become an outcast. It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence how good a paper is if nobody hears it. I 
think most audiences would rather have a very 
poor thcught spoken from the heart, with a 
touch of personality ard a good delivery. 

Dr. Claxton was the cleanup speaker on our 
evening program and it goes without saying that 
he talked to the point, and made every word 
tell. In my opinion Claxton was one of the star 
figures of the entire meeting. No matter when 
or where he talked he covered the subject very 
thoroughly. It seems to me as if the educa- 
tional people of the United States, as well as 
the business world, should begin to realize 
the value of his Bureau and see to it that he 
gets an appropriation somewhere near commen- 
surate with ‘ts value. Looking at it from the 
standpoint of a business man, I think I begin 
to see the dawn of a new era for education. 
People outside of the profession are beginning 
to realize that education is the great force be- 
hind everything; the more thought and_finan- 
cial support we give to everything educational, 
the more truly will we become industrially 
great; that money spent for education returns 
to a city a hundred fold. This means that all 
the Commercial Clubs and Chambers of Com- 
merce, will in the future back good schools as 
one of their best forms of promotion and 
that nothing outside of the jest will satisfy 
the right thinking people. 

Our luncheon in honor of David Starr Jor- 
dan was said by everybody to be a huge suc- 
cess. We had an automatic roll call, at 
which time everybody was allowed to tell who 
he was, why he was, and where he came from. 
Much to my surprise it took forty-five minutes 
for the first thirty “high-brows” to tell these 
few facts, and it made it rather strenuous for 
me to get the balance 170 to tell about them- 
selves in the remaining forty-five minutes. I 
quite modestly announced myself as grandfather 
Plummer of the Union Stock Yards, Portland, 
Oregon, with < degree of “Master of Hogol- 
ogy” from the Oregon Agricuitural College. A’ 
moment later | “gave” David Starr Jordan five 
minutes in which to make a few remarks. He 
very humorously turned the tables on me _ by 
Stating that it was the first time a “Master of 
Hogology” had ever “given” him five minutes 
in which to matriculate in his particular De- 
partment. He entered quite into the spirit of 
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the thing and his little talk was very keenly rel. 
ished by all those present. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young entered fully into 
the spirit of the day, while President-elect David 
B. Johnson made one of his “Sunny South” 
speeches with the accent which we Northerners 
consider so delicious. Take it all in all, I think 
the good work which you and other publishers 
did for our Section during the past resulted 
in this great interest, which I hope may be- 
come more general by the time we meet next 
year in New York. 

The different parts of the United States were 
represented very thoroughly im our Section, 
and I trust that by next year there will not be 
a city of any size that does not send a school 
board man to take part. 


Yours very sincerely, 
O. M. Plummer. 


4+-0-4>. 


THE MARY ANTIN SCHOOL 1 
[ Editorial.] 

The school in Chelsea, Massachusetts, which 
Mary Antin made famous through “The Prom- 
ised Land” is said to be the largest school in 
New England, and the school district in which 
it is located is said to be the most thickly settled 
of any school district in the United States. 

There are 2,200 children enrolled. Naturally 
it is not a community of aristocrats or of the 
fabulously rich, and yet 1,600 Of the children, 
or eight in eleven, are depositors in the School 
Savings bank. In five months these children 
deposited $5,000. 

The entire work of the bank is done by the 
pupils, and not an error was made in the hand- 
ling of thousands of dollars. The officers in 
charge of the bank are changed every ten 
weeks. 

This school—the Williams—has the latest 
ideas in efficient action. Defective and sub- 
normal children have a separate entrance, and 
are not subject to the lock-step rules and regu- 
lations. 

There are seven rooms for non-English 
speaking children. They are taught English 
exclusively until they can speak and read it, 
and then they are graded, and take regular 
work, 

Medical inspection and dental clinic are on 
the most approved plan. 

The open-air school scheme is_ elaborately 
worked out. The children who are physically 
under the standard come to the open-air school 
at 8 a. m. and stay ‘till 4 p. m. They are fed 
scientifically between the hours of 12.30 and 
1.30. From 1.30 to 2.30 they are on the roof, 
lying in cots, sleeping if they incline to it. All 
children have warm drinks at 9 a. m., and at 
3 p. m. The mid-day meal is hearty, consist- 
ing of soup, meat, fowl or fish, and desert. 

There are an abundance of bathrooms for all 
children, and the open-air cMildren receive spec- 
ial attention. There are all needed physical 
tests especially blood tests. 
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The children wear felt shoes and bloomers, 
and in cold or wet weather they wear esquimaux 
hoods and leggings. On the roof they have a 
special blanket which they get into for warmth 
in cold weather, and for protection in wet 
weather. 

This school is one of the most suggestive, 
inspiring and ennobling that we know. 


MAKING HISTORY REAL 


PAUL H. DOWLING 
Los Augeles 

All the way from the historical and morality 
plays of early European days to the town and 
country spectacles of our own time in the United 
States, many attempts at pageantry have been 
made, but seldom has anything been under- 
taken on a scale as large as that of “The March 
of Empire” in Los Angeles a few weeks ago. 
And not the least remarkable thing about the 
entire pageant was the fact that the school 
children—sixty-five hundred of them—did iit 
all. Gathering costumes and _ paraphernalia 
from all sources—from neighbors, from shops 
of manual training departments, and from sew- 
ing rooms of the  schools,—constructing huge 
floats and preparing intricate dances and 
tableaux, the children of the grammar schools, 
intermediate schools and -high schools of the 
city and county did the work of the entire dis- 
play. 

“To drag the affair down to the language of 
the street,” savs the Los Angeles Times, “the 
pageant had Barnum and Bailey’s and the 
‘movies’ backed clear off the boards, conclu- 
sively, finally, and irrevokably. Not only have 
the great motion picture companies never at- 
tempted anything in this line, but they probably 
never will attempt it, for the reason that the ex- 
pense would drain even the longest pocketbook. 
‘Hand it to the kids’ is what you have to do. 
They took a sawdust arena, garbed themselves 
in about four million yards of cheesecloth, cor- 
nered the market on papier mache curios, 
and made history real.” 

Bringing history to the street was what the 
children did. It was as if one viewed a great 
roll of film, each reel from a different page of 
the history of the world. Beginning with the 
weird spectacles of ancient China, and the cherry 
blossoms of old Japan, the pageant wound its 
way through scenes of Greece and Rome, Celts 
and Norsemen, Age of Chivalry, Spanish Con- 
quest, Pilgrim and Pioneers, down to the settle- 
ment of California by the Spanish Padres. As 
a fitting conclusion to this world history brought 
down to local events there was a flash of scenes 
showing mountain snows, fruit and grain, poppy 
fields, and ocean waves of the State of Calif- 
ornia. 


All of the schools of the city and county were 
busily engaged for weeks, the girls sewing the 
thousands of costumes which were required, 
the boys building the structural part of the 
floats in the school shops, and. teachers and pu- 
pils searching the libraries for characters which 
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would give a true representation of the history 
and mythology that they were to portray. 
Headed by a “Peace” float attended by more 
than a hundred students, the parade, which be- 
gan the threc-day performance, included en- 
tries from nine high schools, eight intermediate 
schools and fifty grammar schcols of the city. 
Modern folk-lore and fable as well as Greek 
mythology had their representation. “Goldie 
Locks and the Three Bears,” “The Old Woman 
in the Shoe.” “The Pied Piper of Hamelin” and 
“Rip Van Winkle” all had their places on floats 
manned by children of the grammar grades. 
The practical was not overlooked. In the di- 
visions of the parade which showed the school 
children themselves there were exhibits of pu- 
pils at work et the forge, and in the shops. One 
float showed half a dozen bovs at work con- 
structing a large motor boat. Even the truancy 
department was represented by “The Old 
Swimmin’ Hole.” 

In the pageant itself, the characters entered 
the huge stadium, marched around the half-mile 
track and took their places on a circular stage 
in the center, from which the entire mass of 
six thousand five-hundred players moved in a 
great rhythmic display of color at the conclusion 
of the performance. 

The beating of a gong introduced the dragon 
parade of China, followed by a Geisha Girl 
festival from Japan, where butterfly dances, 
jinrickshas and cherry blossoms were pleasingly 
interspersed. Then came Pallas Athena, with a 
procession symbolizing the deeds of the Gods. 
These were preceded by heralds and followed 
by dancers—“The Pipes of Pan.” “Greek 
Maidens’ Dancing Ball,” and “Dancing Flower 
Girls,”—maidens who, the newspaper reviewer 
said, “would niake Aphrodite new arisen from 
the sea look like a frump.” 

Then came the Greek athletes, impersonated 
by youths from the athletic teams of the va- 
rious ‘high schools. The Roman procession in- 
cluded trumpetcrs, senators, a captive Egyptian 
queen in royal state, gladiators, imprisoned 
Grecian maidens, a sacrificial group and the vic- 
torious Caesa~ in his chariot, accompanied by 
hundreds of soldiers in the barbaric splendor 
of their accoutrements. In the Celtic division, 
Druid priests were seen offering a human sacri- 
fice to their Gods, and a Norse group returning 
to their Viking ship laden with the spoil of a 
successful raid. The days of chivalry followed, 
this section led by a king and his knights, and 
a queen and her dancing girls. Crusaders, 
churchmen, saracens, monks and nuns all por- 
traved the glory of the church in those days 
when the knight's vow, “For King, for Church, 
for Lady Fair; See That Thou Fight” was the 
slogan. In the next cycle of history, the 
Spanish Conquest, Moors and Spanish cavaliers 
showed the Moorish invasion of Spain, the 
former accompanied by chiefs, harem girls, 
princesses in sedans, Moorish water girls, ven- 
ders, snake charmers with real snakes and a 
yaried rabble from old Granada, The royal 
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Spanish float with Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
the suppliant Columbus were next in line, fol- 
lewed by the good ships Santa Maria, Nina and 
Pinta. 

From here the panorama naturally turned 
to America, with groups of pilgrims and west- 
ern pioneers. A prairie schooner, and a party 
crossing the plains, pretty Spanish girls, mis- 
sion fathers and Indians by the hundreds were 
the leading features of these pictures of early 
Western Life. The school boy Indians were 
having the time of their lives. Doubtless every 
grammar school youngster in the pageant wanted 
to be an Indian. Garbed in a few skins, painted 
and be-feathered, they danced and_ yelled 
around the arena, taking great delight in at- 
tacking the prairie schooner just as it was done 
in the “Days ci ’49.” 

A STUDY OF READING APPRECIATION 
H, J. WIGHTMAN 
Superintendent Public Sehools, Nyaok, N. Y. 

I started out to ascertain the reading books 
that made the strongest appeal to the interest 
of children in some seventy-three classes from 
third to eighth grade inclusive. I wanted to avoid 
any mere passing expression of interest that 
might come from a direct question shaping the 
pupils’ answers. I wanted also to determine the 
primal causes for the children’s preference for 
one book to a dozen others. My hope was to 
acquire some objective data that would aid in 
the choice of the best reading material to make 
children really enjoy reading. 

In September I held a conference with the 
teachers in which we discussed the different 
books, (some fifteen) in each grade, from the 
point of view of making a revision of the Course 
in Reading. Each teacher after the conference 
handed in the five books in her list arranged 
in order of merit that from her experience of 
several years were best adapted to cause pupils 
to enjoy reading in her particular grade. 

One hundred and fifty days later I added to 
a general promotional test in English the follow- 
ing question: “Think carefully over the different 
readers you have used this year and write the 
name of the one you like best and tell why you 
like this better than any of the others. Then 
write the name of the book that is your second 
choice and tell why you choose it. Also write 
the name of your third choice.” All the readers 
were placed where the children could get the 
names if they did not remember them and glance 
through the books again before answering. The 
teachers were directed to read all the questions 
without comment so as to make sure the ques- 
tions were understood. Each pupil had the 
printed question sheet before him and was not 
placed under any time limit in answering. 

Thirty days later when I was sure the pupils 
would not recall their former answers all the 
pupils were asked one reading period to list 
the five readers they liked best out of the fifteen 
Or sixteen they had used in the grade arranging 
them in order of their preference. 
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The first papers were tabulated by grades, nine 
classes were found in which the pupils scattered 
over some eight or ten different readers with no 
marked preference for any. Five of the teachers 
of these classes in September had said they had no 
particular preference for any of the books on the 
list, all were good. The other four teachers 
from close supervision were known to be rather 
indifferent teachers of reading or teachers with 
little personal enthusiasm for the subject. These 
nine sets of papers were rejected in the tabula- 
tion. 


The other sixty-four clases (as individual 
classes) centered pretty generally on two or three 
books in their first and second choices. For ex- 
amples 83.4 percent. of the eighth grade listed 
the same book as first choice, and 65.1 per cent. 
of the same class listed one other book as their 
second choice. This was quite typical and 70.6 
per cent. of all the 1864 pupils preferred the same 
two books as first and second choice. ° 


However, the books scoring as first and 
second choice in one class were frequently not 
chosen by another class of the same grade. For 
example, an eighth grade in a different school 
from the one referred to above had 90.3 per cent. 
only 6.2 per cent. of the above mentioned class 
on either of their three choices. 


The second check test at the end of one hun- 
dred and eights days corresponded so nearly 
to the first test that the conclusion was formed 
that the pupils had a real abiding preference 
and that their data was worth considering 
seriously. 


Next the teachers’ September lists were com- 
pared with the pupils’ April lists and here was 
noted in nearly every class-preference the ap- 
parent cause for that preference, and the reason 
why one grade in one school preferred one book 
while the same grade in another school pre- 
ferred another book. The book the teacher 
most preferred and was enthusiastic over was 
pretty generally the one the class preferred. It 
is safe to conclude that the teachers’ enthu- 
siasm is vital. 

We were also able to eliminate about one- 
third of the reading books from the course as 
having relatively little or no power to interest 
either children or teachers. 


Some twenty individual cases whose interests 
were at variance with the majority were investi- 
gated and in every case the parents’ or some 
friends’ interest and home attention with the 
books of the home had made a stamp on or 
imparted a bias to the child’s interest that the 
teacher had not visibly influenced. 


There are many valuable conclusions that may 
be drawn from this study, some of which may 
be strengthened by further enquiry by other 
superintendents. 

One conclusion of value to teachers, and to 
the employers of teachers is that interest and in- 
spiration are contagious, and are essential if 
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the great majority of the public school children 
ever form a love for reading. 

I have had my previous theory, that there are 
certain types of books which pupils will not like, 
somewhat shattered by this tentative study. If 
the teacher can turn the spotlight on and has 
sufficient electro-motive force the children are 
bound to feel the current of inspiration. 


REPORTS FROM SUFFRAGE STATES 
JANE A. STEWART 

The recent International Congress of Women 
Voters at San Francisco had much cause for en- 
couragement and rejoicing for the reports from 
suffrage states showed what beliefs in suffrage 
have steadfast!y maintained, that woman’s vote in 
actual operation is a valuable public asset, and a 
real factor in community progress. 

Take Idaho for example. Women have voted 
there since 1896. Net interest in women’s 
measures, far from being on the wane, is 
greater than ever. This year’s legislature, it is 
Stated passed the equal guardianship law, the 
red light injunction and abatement law, state 
prohibition, an equal property rights law giving 
the wife sole control of her earnings and profits 
from her separate estate; a law giving a woman 
the right to make an olographic will (a will 
written and signed by herself), and a law creat- 
ing a new commission for the investigation of 
the conditions of women and children in employ- 
“ment, oné member being a woman. 

IHinois women voters (who are planning a 
campaign for universal suffrage in their state) 
revealed the good results of the woman’s ballot, 
showing that in Monmouth the woman’s vote had 
filled the city council and the mayor’s chair with 
active church members; given new playgrounds 
to Moline; custed the saloons from Galesbury 
and Keithsburg, Table Grove and many other} 
centers, and secured cleaner streets, new parks, 
and good officials in many places. 

The creation of a “public defender to repre- 
sent poor persons in criminal cases; the making 
of the third degree illegal; the prohibition of 
children under ten years as newsellers; provision 
for “home teachers” for immigrants; humane 
plans for the employment of convicts in good- 
roads work:extending the workmen's compensa- 
tion act to include occupational diseases; and a 
non-partisan ballot law are among the recent 
good acts of the California legislature which 
attest that “Votes for Women’ mean progress 
for reforms. In Los Angeles county, the office 
of “referee” has been added to the Juvenile 
Court in order that women may be appointed 
to the position and thus care for young girl 
offenders. 
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time reading Dickens. 
books that wili help me to earn a living.” 


a student in 4 city grammar school. 


are typical of the sentiment of a good many 
parents. 


lum always swings too far in our 
re-organizing processes. 


“teach these hoys and girls nothing 
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In addition, the California Industrial Welfare 
Commission (secured entirely through women’s 
efforts by means of the ballot) has been given 
legal powers to enforce its demands, thus safe- 
guarding the labor of women and children in such 
industries as canning and hop picking where anti- 
suffragists have been charging California women 
voters with indifference. 

The Women Voters’ Congress has also most help- 
fully applied the voting women’s organized influ- 
ence in national and world movements. They have 


heartily endorsed President Wilson’s efforts to 
preserve 


of peace; they are working for Peace in their 
own 


international law and the _ principles 


states and nation. And realizing the aid 


of the ballot, they are supporting the current 
suffrage campaigns in New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 


> > 


IMAGINATION LITERATURE AND THE 


NEW SCHOOL TRAINING 


MARY A. LASELLE 
Newton, Mass. 


“My father doesn’t want me to spend my 
He wants me to read 


These were the words of a boy of fourteen, 
The words 
And what a pity it is that the pendu- 
educational 
First, 


we educate all children as if the col- 


lege were their goal, spending but little time 
and effort upor the very large number of pu- 
pils who must make their own way in life, and 
who need training in a vocation. 
turn 
all classical and cultural 
eur boys and girls hard-headed little creatures 
without 
any mental resource excepting in the line of 
the vocation that will bring them the largest 
number of do'lars and cents. 


Then, we 
with contempt of 
studies, and make of 


about, and speak 


culture, without 


imagination, without 


Can we not see that though a boy may make 


a good carpetiter, he should also have a taste 


for good reading, some knowledge of art. and 
of music, 


some acquaintance with 


phenomena, some knowledge, in fact, aside from 
his knowledge of carpentering—something that 
will make life more beautiful to him. 


Is there not some danger that in the school 


training of the present day our boys and girls 
are going to lose that training of the imagination 


that is the highest and 
school can give them? 
many Mr. Gradgrinds 


best thing that the 
Are there not a good 
demanding that we 
but facts?’ 


The surest prevention of infant mortality, on the largest scale, isto develop through 
public schools potential fathers and mothers with wholesome bodies, minds and ideals. 


— Helen C. Putnam in “School Janitors.” 
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UNDERCURRENTS IN AMERICAN POLITICS. By 
President Arthur Twining Hadley, Yale University. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. Cloth. 185 pages. 
Price, $1.35, net. : 
Everyone is interested to know what one of our leading 

college presidents told English men about our govern- 

ment when he was lecturing at Oxford and what he 
thinks of our political methods. It does us good to 
see ourselves as others are told to see us—and for this 
reason President Hadley’s small volume of lectures on 
extra-constitutional government in the United States is 
particularly worth reading. President Hadley is one of 
our surest observers, and one whom we are glad to have 
sent to explain the evolutions of our democracy. The 
lectures so far as they deal with evolution of previous 
generations are dispassionately historical. When the 
lecturer touches on current movements his attitude is 
perhaps too decided to be that of a mere observer. The 
final lecture—on the seat of power today—is very well 
worth reading. He says things which many who are 
concerned for this country’s future would like to have 
more generally recognized. He tells how we must work 
to achieve popular sovereignty and efficient government. 


THE MERRILL READERS, THIRD READER. By 
Franklin B. Dyer, Superintendent of Schools, Boston, 
and Mary J. Brady, Primary Supervisor of Schools, St. 
Louis» New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 272 

pages. Price 48 cents. 

The latest school readers are the best school readers, 
or at least nothing better has appeared in school readers. 

Superintendent Dyer’s aspiration is clearly in evidence 
in bringing together for third-grade children seventy 
reading lessons in which there is not a paragraph that 
has not a vital interest for everyone who can read re- 
gardless of age, locality or social and industrial condition. 
The line that should always be drawn in a Third Reader 
is between learning to read and reading. When children 
are learning to read they need purely childish things; 
there must be no new thought to the child, nothing out of 
his scope. What is to be done for the child who is learn- 
ing to read is to have him continually surprised and in- 
terested in seeing in print that which he can say in 
talking. But as soon as the child can read he should 
read that which he has not known but which he really 
wants to know. 

Up to the Third Reader the aim has been the conquest 
of power to see his own knowledge, thought and vocab- 
ulary in type. Hereafter he is to triumph over nature 
and know nature through reading. 

The art of making a Third Reader is to introduce the 
child to facts in Nature and human nature that is of uni- 
versal interest, vital to men and women as well as to 
boys and girls. Skill in this art is the finding of “lessons” 
which are not in other Third Readers and Miss Brady 
and the editor of the series have helped Dr. Dyer to find, 
out of a world of classics, as good selections as have ever 
been read and have them as new as they are vital. 

It is literature worth while for its own sake. Hero 
stories, myths, fairy tales, folk tales, and stories of chil- 
~ dren in other lands give the variety which the many sided 
interest of young readers requires. Some of the stories 
are humorous, and some present ethical lessons in an 
effective way. 


COMMERCIAL WORK TRAINING’ FOR 
GIRLS. By Jeanette Eaton, vocational investigator, 


and Bertha M. Stevens, director, Cleveland. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 

289 pages. Price, $1.50. 

The two students of vocational education for girls who 
prepared this work found most of their material in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where there is a remarkably effective organ- 
ization concerned with working girls, The Girl’s Bureau- 
The book, although local in its inspiration to a certain 
extent, is probably the best book on the subject. It shows 
careful study, with conclusions drawn afterwards, not 
before; it contains only the meaty facts of the problem; 
and it covers the field surprsisingly, leaving no pertinent 
phase untouched. The style of the authors is happily 
simple and straightforward. The scope of the book is 
indicated by the chapter heads: Public and Private Com- 
mercial Schools; Commercial Courses in Parochial 
Schools; Night Commercial Schools; The Fate of Grade 
School Children; Solicitation of Grade School Children; 
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Vocational Guidance; Legislative Suggestions; Classifi- 
cation of Office Work; The Invasion of the Machine; 
Just Demands of the Average Employer: 
INTRODUCTION TO GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 

By Alec A. Golding of Marlborough (Eng). 8 vo. 

Cloth. 222 pages. Price, 8&5 cents. 

THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. By B. C. Wallis. 
® vo. Cloth. 221 pages. Price, 85 cents. Cambridge 
(Eng:), University Press. New York: G. P. Putnam's 

ons. 

Two exceedingly valuable and comprehensive geo- 
graphical works. The first-named deals in a masterly 
way with the Earth—its Seasons, Climates, its vegetable 
and animal productions, the Sea and its inhabitants, the 
Rocks—sedimentary and igneous, its Minerals, its Races, 
and several other topics. Its many diagrams are well- 
drawn, and finely illuminative of the subjects in hand. 
The second-named is evidently for advanced work in 
geography, and is more technical. It appears to be more 
especially a work for teachers of this subject, enlarging 
the ideals with which such a course of study should be 
approached, and giving from experience valuable data 
for the efficient grasp of the theme. The diagrams and il- 
lustrations are of highest value, dealing with winds, tem- 
peratures, and geological formations, etc. This author 
suggests the propriety of a special “geography room,” 
whenever possible, as an aid to a mastery of the subject. 
FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS—A COLLECTION OF 

PASSAGES, PHRASES AND PROVERBS, 

TRACED TO THEIR SOURCES IN ANCIENT 

AND MODERN LITERATURE. By John Bartlett. 

Tenth Edition. Revised and Enlarged by Nathan Has- 

kell Dole. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

When in 1905 Mr. John Bartlett at the ripe age of 
eighty-five years laid aside his pen forever, and his fine 
taste, wide reading and discriminating judgment were 
lost to the world, Familiar Quotations had grown to a 
goodly size from the very humblest of beginnings. Its 
enormous sale of about a third of a million copies at- 
tested the popularity of the book. To look at the present 
partly octavo volume of 1,454 pages and to compare it 
with the slight 12 mo. of 446 pages published in 1858 and 
bearing the imprint John Bartlett, Cambridge, Mass., is: 
to realize in some small degree what the intervening 
years have produced. 

The work carried on so long by Mr- Bartlett, supple- 
mented by the aid of a host of accomplished literary 
friends, has fallen into good hands and the present edi- 
tion has not only been greatly enlarged, which was not 
of itself so difficult, but it has been enriched and im- 
proved in many ways by the exercise of the chastest and 
most catholic taste. A “familiar” quotation may and 
should possess two features. It should be of that quality 
that renders it a household word. It should also possess 
that alluring feature that draws us to it and causes us 
to feel that we should make it our own. It seems as if 
the present volume possessed these two entrancing gifts. 

If one should demand to know the three indispensable 
books for one’s collection, the answer would not be far 
afield if it included the Bible, Shakespeare and Bartlett's 
Familiar Quotations. To any one not wholly familiar 
with the last named it will come as a surprise to learn— 
not that this or that quotation with which he is familiar 
is possibly, though not probably, omitted, but that the 
editors have cast their nets over the whole sea of liter- 
ature and brought in such a treasure trove of thoughts. 

Their work has been far from being a simple addition 
of new material. It has involved the most critical taste 
in selecting from authors previously omitted, and in ad- 
ding in many cases meritorious quotations to those al- 
ready given considerable prominence. For instance Lin- 
coln’s five quotations have been amplified to sixteen, Car- 
lyle’s twenty-four to fifty-two and other authors in the 
same proportion. The new sources for quotations are 
quite numerous and are interesting to note. Some of 
these are Robert Bridges, Poet Laureate, Wm. E. N. 
Lecky, the historian, Cardinal Newman, John Ruskin, 
A. C. Swinburne, John Bright, Phillips Brooks, Bliss 
Carman, Susan Coolidge, William Morris, Sidnev Lanier, 
S. Weir Mitchell and also “Mark Twain” and “Artemas 
Ward”—certainly a galaxy of writers worth quoting 
from. 

This collection might of course he indefinitely extended, 
even then leaving some unsatisfied. As it is it ought to 
and undoubtedly will meet every reasonable requirement- 

It may well be considered monumental in the labor 
expended in its preparation. It is equally conspicuous in 
its scope and completeness, and in the comforting as- 
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“surance that in it one possesses the finest repository ex- 
tant of the world’s best thought now published in a 
single volume or likely to be for many years in 


ENGLISH LETTERS-SELECTED FOR READING 
IN SCHOOLS. By H. J. Anderson. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 12 mo. Cloth. 135 pages. Price, 50 
cents. 

Some of the choicest specimens of English prose are 
to be found in letters, such as those of Cowper, Lady 
Montagu, Dickens, Robert Louis Stevenson, and others. 
And yet the compiler of these letters believes that little 
has been done to bring such productions to the attention 
of the pupils in the schools. This has led him to prepare 
this interesting volume of letters, in addition to the 
mames already referred to, of Charlotte Bronte, Robert 
Browning, Jane Austen, Macaulay, Charles Lamb, and a 
hundred others. The Epistolary Style is one that may 
well be cultivated in our busy time, for still letters may 
be one of the significant charms in our intercourse with 
our friends. This is a rare as well as suggestive book- 


A FLORENTINE CYCLE, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Gertrude H. McGiffert. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 12 mo. Cloth. Pp. 217. Price $1.25. 

To an elaborate group of poetic measures the author 
gives the above caption. She first sings of Florence, the 
home of the Brownings, “the City of Flowers.” She is 
attracted by the reminders of Dante, Fra Angelica, 
Raphael, Leonardo, and Savonavola, that come in such 
troops as she lingers in the city by the Arno, and she trans- 
lates her visit into delightful verse. But she is “doing 
Europe,” and she finds experiences in Venice and Naples, 
in Brittany and Picardy, in Holland and Belgium, and 
many other spots that make their strong appeal to a poet's 
heart. But the author presents numerous other themes, 
some of which—as “The Homestead”—are exquisite in 
their suggestiveness. Here is a sample :— 

“A gentle trust 
Looks out of every window, and its chairs 
Are comfortable as are no stranger’s chairs. 
Its chambers hold old lullabies and ring 
With ancient frolic, and its roof-tree guards 
Places of tears, and tender sorrows shared.” 


HEALING CURRENTS FROM THE BATTERY OF 
LIFE. By Walter De Voe. Cleveland, Ohio: Vita 
Publishing Company. Cloth. 242 pages- Price, $1.50 
net. 

Those who believe in mental healing or those who are 
interested in the subject will find Mr. De Voe’s latest 
book a good text and a source book. After the opening 
chapters defining mind power, the book takes up the more 
practical aspects : “How to Practise Mental Healing,” “How 
to Concentrate,” “Cures by Suggestion,” “Mental Influence 
ata Distance,” “Use Your Will to Overcome Indigestion,” 
and numerous other subjects of personal application. 
Under each head are memory phrases and sentences to 
‘be used to aid the thought processes. This feature and 
its simplicity of language doubly commend the book not 
only to those already interested in New Thought, but to 
the many others seeking enlightenment. It is a book 
packed with meaty phrases for reading and memorizing. 


TEACHERS AS PARTICIPATORS IN SCHOOL 
PLANNING AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 
By Lila Verplanck North. Introduction by Susan W. 
Fitzgerald. Boston: School Voters’ League, 248 
Boylston street. Paper. Price, 50 cents. 

One of the most vital questions in school administra- 
tion, one that is to present more vexations problems than 
any other, concerns the participation of teachers in school 
planning and school administration. At the foundation 
of the discussion is the responsibility and privilege of the 
teacher in the general direction of school work. The 
American school was established on the basis of common 
sense management by the common people. This was the 
foundation principle of the common school administra- 
tion. It was to be a school of the people, for the people, 
by the people. 

Needless to say suspicions developed that these repre- 
sentatives of the common people were sometimes used by 
parties who led them to abuse their privileges. 

As a reaction against the suspicion of the miscarriage 
of the common sense idea of the common people manage- 
ment of the schools, there came a cry for the expert who 
should be entirely removed from the influence of the 
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people. While the experts have been wrestling with the 
common people a new element has entered in and the 
teachers are presenting their claims to a share in school 
planning and administration. 

The first, forceful and adequate presentation of the 
teachers’ side of the case is this book by Miss Lila Ver- 
planck North. It is the one place to which all champions 
of the teachers’ must go for facts, opinions and argu- 
ments on this subject. It also presents clearly methods of 
procedure in achieving the desired results. It is the only 
document of the kind and when an “exclusive” can be 
had for fifty cents it would seem as though that was 
enough to say. 


THE BROWNIES AND GOBLINS. By N. M. Banta 
and Alpha Banta Benson. Chicago: A. Flanagan Com- 


pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 128 pages. 
“The Brownies and the Goblins” will be eagerly 
received by all the children who read “The Brownie 


Primer” and “The Second Brownie Book” by the same 
authors. Every child likes the brownie and goblin stories. 
The ones in this book are “something” different. Teach- 
ers will find no trouble in holding pupils’ interest with 
these stories. The vocabulary is simple, yet the new 
words and constructions learned from the book make it 
quite worth while for the primary grade teacher. The 
stories are very wholesome. The cover illustrations and 
the others are excellent. 


POULTRY KEEPING. By Harry R. Lewis, New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Philadelphia: J. B 
Lippincott Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 365 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 
This volume was designed by the author primarily as a 

text-book and will prove very useful as such but it is also 
a handbook that the experienced poultry raiser can study 
with profit. One of its decided advantages is found in nu- 
merous illustrations which supplement the text and make 
it easier to understand. The author, Harry R. Lewis, is 
thoroughly familiar with his subject and has divided the 
treatment into natural divisions, thus sections are devoted 
to the poultry itself, hatching and rearing, housing, feed- 
ing, poultry products, health, disease and enemies of 
poultry, and finally the all important subject of manage- 
ment. The whole domain of the poultry business is 
covered and to the individual who is willing to consider 
poultry raising as a science rather than as a makeshift 
ee of livelihood, the book should have a permanent 
value. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Victorian Times.” By E. L. Elias. Price, $1.25.—“The Ad- 
ventures ef Sammy Jay.” By T. W. Burgess. Price, 50c.—“The 
Alventures of Chatterer the Rea Squirrel.” By T. W. Burgess. 
Prise, 0c.—The Child's Book of American Biography.” By M. 
3. Stimpson.” Price, 31.00 — ‘Heroic Deeds of American Sailors.’ 
By A. F. Blaisdelland F. K Gall. Price, arito- 

ementary Sewing.” rrange E P. Flagg. i . - 
toi: Little Beows Co. 

‘Debating for Boys’’ By William Horton Foster. 
New York: Sturgis & Walton Co. 

“Tao Likesidea Literature Readers Fourth Grade)” 

“Fo yames of nmark and Sweden.” By O. Pede 
L. Bo a. Price Chicago: Lane 

“The Fis otebook.” ty George C. Embody. i 
Ithaca: Cewstock Publishing Co, 

‘:Henry Angustus Coit.” By J.C. Knox. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Wo. 

By 8S. 8S. 


“The Smile.” Curry. Price, $1.00.—‘*How to Add Teno 
Yearto Your Life. 


t By S8.S. Curry. Price, $'.00. Boston: School 
of Expression. 


“The Sch>» and Society.” By John Dewey. Price, $1.00. Chicago: 
“Practical Laundry Work.” 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Price, $1.10. 


By Florence 


By L. Wetenhall. Price, $1.00 


‘“*A Studen*’s History of Education.”” By F. P. Graves. Price, 
$1.25.—‘*Rural Denmark and [ts Schools. By H.W Fozht. Price, 
$1.39.—"Fa idamantals in Mathois.”” By John Kennedy. Price, 
$1.25.—*Com narcial Geogriphy.”” Alexander L. Curr. Price, $1 1). 


—‘Teaching of History.” Johnson, Price, $1.40. 
—Huzo’s L+s Miserables. Edited By D.G. Crawford. Price, 25c. 
New York: The Macraillan Co. 
“The Story of Young George Washinzton.”’ 
Pcice, 75c. Philadelohia: He iry Altemus Co 
“Sure Pon and [he Sefety Scouts.” R. R. Bailey. Yonkers, 
NewYork: World Book Co. 


By Henry 


By W. Whipple. 


YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 

Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 

Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 

oe Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
mail Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chi 
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the country. 
are acceptable as news. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS «w 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or ecaeot administration 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


SEPTEMBER. 


1-4. Teachers’ First Annual Confer- 
ence of Polk County, Iowa, Teach- 
ers. East High School, Des Moines, 
Ia. Superintendent Z. C. Thorn- 
burg. 

46: Intercollegiate Socialist Societ 
Conference. Hampton Falls, N, 
Miss Louise Adams 
Newbury street, 
ponding sec’y. 


@8-October 2: American Educational 
and Vocational Conference. Hotel 
Biltmore, New York City. A. D. 
V. Storey, Hotel Biltmore, sec’y. 


OCTOBER. 


4. Plymouth County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association. Brockton. 


68. National Housing Conference, 
Minneapolis, Minn. National Hous- 
ing Association, 105 East 22nd St. 
New York City. 


15-16: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association. Newark. H. J. Neal, 
Bridgeton, sec’y. 


Grout, 
Boston, 


15-16: Eastern Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. Charleston. 
Co. Supt. H. L. Fowkes, Taylor- 
ville; Miss May Douthit, Shelby- 
ville, secretary. 


17: National Federation of State 
Teachers’ Associations. Oakland 
California. Walter W. Reming- 
ton, East Side High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado, sec’y. 


17-18: National Vocational Guidance 


Association. Oakland. Principal 
Jesse B. Davis, Central High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
sec’y. 


18: National Association of State 
Supervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools. Oakland. Rural 
School Supervisor, C. F. Brown 
Baton Rouge, La., sec’y. 

21-22. University of New York, 


annual convocation. Albany. 
Dr. Pliny T. Sexton, chancellor. 


e*-24: Maine Teachers’ Association. 
Bangor. Harold A. Allan, 
Augusta, sec’y. 

Oct. 28-30. Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis, Adelaide 
Steele Baylor, Secretary. 

29. Hampshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association. Northamp- 
ton High School. 

29. Norfolk County (Mass.) Teach- 


ers’ Association. Plymouth Thea- 
atre, Boston, A. S. Townsend, pres. 
8-30: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
20ciation, Rutland. Miss Caroline 
Ss. W oodruff, St. Johnsbury, pres.; 


Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, 
sec’y. 


NOVEMBER. 


+6: Colorado Teachers’ Association. 
Denver. W. W. Remington, 239 
Century Bldg., Denver, editor. 


4-6: Iowa State Teachers’ 
tion. Des Moines, O. E. 
sec’y. 


Associa- 


Smith, 


5: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. Pres. Walter Sayward, 
Haverhill, secretary, William F. 
Eldredge, Rockport. 


11-13. Kansas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Topeka. 

22-24: Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Great Falls. Dr. W. 
W. Kemp, Missouia, pres.; H. H. 
Swain, Helena, sec’y. 

22-24. South Dakota State Teachers’ 
Association. Aberdeen, S. D. Dr. 
W. Franklin Jones. Vermillion, S. D., 
president; Professor A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, corresponding sec- 
retary. 

24-26: Teachers Assembly of North 
Carolina. Raleigh E. E. Sams, 
State Department of Publie In- 
struction, Raleigh, sec’y. 


DECEMBER. 


27-29: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Atlantic City. H. J. 
Neal, Bridgeton, sec’y. 


MIDDLK ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


ROCHESTER. Miss Harriet Arm- 
strong of Portland, Me., who has been 
chosen by the Board of Education to 
conduct the continuation courses for 
the benefit of salespeople employed in 
stores, arrived in the city last week. 

Miss Armstrong held a conference 
yesterday with Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Alfred P. Fletcher, 
Assistant Secretary of the Chamber 
of Comnierce, Jarvis P. Robertson and 
William Oppenheimer, a member of 
the council of retail merchants, who 
are co-operating with the school board 
in the educational campaign. 

At present thirty-three stores are 
listed to send pupils, who will num- 
ber at least 130. From these would-be 
pupils, Miss Armstrong will choose a 
beginning class. 

One of the problems presented at 
the outset is that the salespeople who 
will attend “school” include employes 
from clothing, furniture, department 
and hardware stores. As_ separate 
training will be needed for each of 
those workers, different classes will 
be necessitated. Because of its cen- 
tral location, the Municipal Building 
has been selected for the continuation 
work. It is probable that the same 
plan used in Buffalo will be carried 
out here; that is, the salespeople will 
attend “school” three hours five morn- 
ings in the week for twelve weeks, 
that period covering one course. The 
employes taking the instruction will 
receive full pay, no deduction being 
made because of their absence. 


NEW JERSEY. 


MORRISTOWN. Superintendent J. 
Burton Wiley has everything in read- 


iness for the opening including a 
brand new printing equipment for the 
manual training department. This 
department has been set up in a room 
on the first floor of the Maple avenue 
building. The boys of the seventh 
and eighth grades will use the plant 
and will be instructed in the printing 
art by Harold Richards. The equip- 
ment includes a_ ten by 15 press, an 
imposing stone, many fonts of type, a 
cabinet, stand and paper cutter as 
well as the necessary furniture, 
quoins, etc., for lock-up. The equip- 
ment is sufficient for about ten boys 
to work at a time. The lads in the 
special class, too, will have the use of 
this equipment. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURG. Accommodations 
equal to the capacity of four new 
modern grade school buildings, in 
which schooling will be extended to 
3,000 boys and girls fourteen to six- 
teen years old, whe now go to work, 
will be required of the board of edu- 
ciation, Superintendnt William M. 
Davidson reported in applying in 
Pittsburg the new Pennsylvania child 
labor law January | next. 

Dr. Davidson’s estimate is the re- 
sult of months of quiet investigation. 

Reports from Philadelphia, where 
it is estimated 20,000 additional 
school children must be provided for, 
hint that the school board there, with 
many schools already overcrowded, 
will be swamped when the new law 
goes, into effect. 


“The outlook in Pittsburg is far 
from alarming,” Dr. Davidson said. 

“The expected throwing back of 
children upon the public schools will 
come in two ways under the new law. 
Under the law going into effect the 
first of the year boys and girls four- 
teen to sixteen years old must be fur- 
nished continuation school work at 
special schools established for the 
purpose or at schools established at 
their places of work.” 

In the past in Pittsburg 4,000 to 
5,000 boys and girls between these 
ages have left school to go to work 
each year. 


In previous years when they ob- 
tained labor certificates and quit 
school that was the last heard of them 
by the schools. After January 1 
some form of schooling must be pro- 
vided for every child until it reaches 
sixteen years. 

The new condition has made a 
problem in every school distri¢t in 
the state, and reports say, threatens 
to swamp several districts, including 
the city of Philadelphia. 

“While on the face of things the 
new law apparently adds 4,009 to 5,000 
children to the public school attend- 
ance in Pittsburg, it really works out 
much differently,” said Superinten- 
dent Davidson today. “In the first 
place, the number will be finally dis- 
tributed, throughout the city so the 
number will not be appreciable in any 
section. For the most part we wilf 
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SPRINGFIELD, 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


be able to absorb them into the 
regular schools. 

“Other schools will be established at 
stores, factories or mills central to a 
given industry. 

The financial end of the problem is 
relieved somewhat, by the stipulation 
in the new law that the state appro- 
priates for the support of these new 
continuation schools. : 

Boys and girls at work will be given 
a day’s schooling a week, probably 
four hours at a time two mornings a 
week. This is required under the law, 
the pupils to attend school at the ex- 
pense of their employers; that is, 
they are to be paid as though at work 
for the time they are in school. 

Dr. Davidson expects it will be 
possible to absorb 25 per cent. of the 
new pupils in the regular schools, and 
has technically decided to enroll them 
in the ungraded classes at the different 
schools. He does not expect it will be 
necessary to provide for more than 
4,000 all told, so he believes about 
3,000 will have to be provided for in 
special schools. 

The course of study to be followed 
in all these schools will be based on 
its specific application to the industry 
served. 

SCRANTON. Passage of resolu- 
tions lauding President Wilson and 
advocating women’s suffrage and the 
voicing of the request that teachers in- 
crease by forty per cent. their con- 
tributions to the teachers’ retirement 
fund so as to insure the permanency 
of the fund were three of the 
events which transpired at the session 
of the city teachers’ institute. 

Dr. Becht, the secretary of the state 
board of education, and Miss Askew, 
of the New Jersey Public Library 
commission, were the speakers of the 
session. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM. The decisive vote 
by which the John compulsory educa- 
tion bill passed the house proved most 
gratifying to all Alabamians who are 
striving to reduce the large percentage 
of illiteracy in this state. 


It is one of four important bills 
urged by the state department of ed- 
ucation and the Alabama Educational 
association, the others having been 
adopted at the first session of the leg- 
islature—the school tax amendment 
bill, the illiteracy commission bill and 
the bill allowing women to serve on 
boards of education. 

Of the forty-eight states in the 
union only three are without compul- 
sory education laws—Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. Texas and 
South Carolina were the last to come 
into line; and now that the Alabama 
legislature takes the desired action it 
will not be long before our neighbor 
states follow and make compulsory 
education unanimous in this country. 

The John bill is a mild measure 
compared with the laws in many of 
the states. Children between the ages 
of eight and fifteen will be required 
to attend school only eighty days in a 
year, and where county authorities 
deem it advisable the school time may 
be reduced to sixty days. Children 
living two and a half miles from a 
schoolhouse will be exempt from the 
operations of the law, as will also 
children whose parents are too poor 
to provide suitable clothing. Still, 
with all its exemptions, it is a measure 
that will be found of far-reaching 
benefit. It is certainly an entering 
wedge and before many vears there 
will be a popular demand for extend- 
ing the scope of the law. 

The school tax amendment will be 
ratified by the people of the state at 
the general election in November. 
1916. The compulsory education bill 
as amended provides that the law 
shall not become operative until 
October, 1917. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


KANSAS. 

TOPEKA. E. T. Hackney, chair- 
man of the State Board of Educa- 
tional Administration, has announced 
several elections to faculties of Kan- 
sas institutions, but he has not yet 
given out the name of the new dean 


of the School of Education in the 
University of Kansas. 


Harold L. Butler, for eleven years 
head of the department of Fine Arts 
at Syracuse University, was appointed 
dean of the School of Fine Arts. 

Harold G. Ingram, who will as- 
sume charge of the correspondence 
study department, has been connected 
with a similar department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Herman P. Olcott, the new profes- 
sor of Physical Education, in charge 
of football, has been a practicing at- 
torney in New York. 

At the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Edward C. Johnson, for the 
last three years superintendent of 
institutes and demonstrations, will 
succeed J. H. Miller as dean of the 
division of college extension. Dean 
Miller recently resigned to become 
director of extension in the University 
of Arkansas. 

The correspondence study work is 
to be under the supervision of M. G. 
Burton of Muncie, Indiana, who will 
assume charge in September to suc- 
ceed J. G. Werner, who resigned to 
become head of the department of 
education in the Idaho State Normal 
School. 


MICHIGAN, 

LANSING. The Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Salary Act became a law August 
23. On the board to have charge of 
the administration of the law, Gov- 
ernor Ferris has appointed the fol- 
lowing parties: 

Mrs. Lou I. Sigler, Grand Rapids; 
Mrs. Abbie B. Roberts, Marquette; 
Judge Wm. F. Connolly, Detroit; 
Superintendent E. C. Warriner, Sagi- 
naw; J. B. Edmonson, Ann Arbor and 
Hon. Fred L. Keeler, Lansing, mem- 
ber ex-officio. 

At a special meeting of the Board 
held in Lansing on August 7, the fol- 
lowing action was taken: 

1. The Board determined to in- 
stitute legal proceeding shortly after 
August 25 to secure from the Supreme 
Court a decision on the constitution- 
ality of the law. 

2. The Board determined to delay 
any attempt to administer the law 
until after the decision from _ the 
Supreme Court. This means that no 
contributions will be received from 
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the teachers or applications for retire- 
ment granted until the issue of con- 
stitutionality is forever settled by a 
Supreme Court decision. 

The members of the Board are 
confident that the law is constitutional, 
but wish to follow the cautious policy 
of removing all question of doubt 
and uncertainty before it is too late. 
The teachers are assured that the 
Board will retain very able legal 
talent to defend the constitutionality 
of the measure. It is the purpose of 
the Board to try to get an_ early 
decision, but it may take until March 
1916 to secure this. In the mean- 
time the Board will be pleased if all 
prospective applicants are advised to 
maintain their present status as teach- 
ers until such time as the Board is 
ready to administer the law. 

Until the question of  constitu- 
tionality is settled, the Board will not 
attempt to pass on the scores of ques- 
tions being asked about the meaning 
of certain provisions of the law. 
However, the Board will be pleased 
to have such questions submitted, 
with the understanding that delayed 
answers are to be expected. 


MISSOURI. 


KANSAS CITY. George Melcher, 
director of educational research and 
efficiency of the Kansas City public 
schools, is compiling statistics on pro- 
motions. 

Mr. Melcher last spring had the 
teachers of the ward schools fill out 
blanks stating the number of non- 
promotions in their classes and the 
apparent reasons. 

It is an interesting fact that out of 
3,286 cases of non-promotion last 
March, 1,649 were caused by irregular 
attendance, and 111 because of a late 
start, a total of 55 per cent. 

“This 55 per cent. of non-progress 
is largely the parents’ job to remedy,” 
said Mr. Melcher. “A total of 1,760 
children not in school to do the work 
cannot expect to progress, and as the 
school authorities lose control and au- 
thority when the children are away 
they cannot be held responsible. Sta- 
tistics show that a child really cannot 
afford to lose a day at school, and 
when he does lose it for any other 
reason than sickness, the parent is re- 
sponsible.” 

The other 45 per cent. of respon- 
sibility Mr. Melcher places on the 
school board and on certain physical 
and circumstantial conditions set 
forth in his tabulated score. 

Regarding a remedy for 45 per 
cent. of non-promotions, Mr. Melcher 
Suggests a heartier co-operation be- 
tween the home and school author- 
ities. Mr. Melcher’s figures show 
that of the total number of non-pro- 
motions 109 were caused by poor 
health, twenty-five by defective  eve- 
sight, fourteen by defective speech, 
twelve by partial deafness, twenty- 
one hy anaemic conditions, twentv- 
two by nervousness, sixtv-two were 
defective, 112 showed decided lack of 
capacity, 350 were slow of compre- 

ension, sixty-six were not advanced 
because of lack of application, twenty- 
three for inattention, seven for in- 
difference, seven for wrong attitude, 
eighteen for laziness, fifteen for idle- 
ness, eighty-six because of faulty 
classification or promotion or mis- 
judging of fitness, thirty-five by un- 
Wise promotion, and forty by lack 
of nrevaration for the work. One 
hundred and ninety-six were im- 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. * * 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


.AWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The atyestachool of Oratory, Literature,and 
ve tagogy in America. itaims to develop in 
tue student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fall in- 
formation on applicatiun to 


HAKRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


mature, seventy were foreign, and 
ninety-nine were transferred from 
other schools. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. The Board of Edu- 
cation’s budget for 1916 was unani- 
mously indorsed by representatives of 
the Citizens’ Council on Education, 
the Chamber of Commerce, Business 
Men’s Club and the Federated Im- 
provement Association. A meeting, 
at which the members of the Board 
of Education were requested to be 
present, was held in the City Council 
Chamber. 

Mr. Ach, as Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, explained the 
budget in a general manner, and 
stated that the amount asked from the 
general taxes, $2,475,023.15, is ap- 
proximately $25,000 less than had 
been actually allowed by the County 
Budget Commission from that source 
last year. This, he stated, was made 
possible largely by reason of the fact 
that the Board of Education has a 
balance this year in its various funds 
aggregating $116,800, whereas last 
year there was no balance. 

Superintendent Condon explained 
that the largest increases in the bud- 
get appeared in the tuition fund. The 
increases, he stated, were made neces- 
sary not only because more money is 
to be paid to teachers, but also 
because of an expectant increase in 
the attendance, which will necessitate 
the employment of at least twenty-five 
additional teachers in the primary 
grades and possibly twelve more in 
the high schools. He also pointed to 
the fact that the work of the school 
is to be extended, and that at least 
five new kindergartens are to be 
opened before the first of the year. 
Each item of expense in the business 
department was then explained by 
Mr. Ach. 

Mr. Darby stated that since the 
school officials had answered every 
question pertaining to the budget to 
the satisfaction of all present, and 
that the money asked for is deemed 
necessary for the continuance of the 
“excellent system of education,” the 
budget be approved and the Budget 
Commission requested to pass the 
same without any curtailment.” This 
was unanimously passed. 

A complete course in the art of 
printiny will be taught in conjunction 
with the manual training courses at 
Woodward and Hughes High Schools 
and at the Guilford, Morgan and 
Washington Schools. A class for 
druggist apprentices will also be 
taucht at both high schools. For the 
girls between fourteen sixteen 
there will be a special course in the 
sewing trades at the old Guilford 
School conducted by Miss Ethel 
Lovell, who has been brought to Cin- 
cinnati especially for this purpose 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL 


ART 
of the City of New York 


120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR SUPERVISORS 
OF MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 


Speciai *xaminations 


October 2nd from 10 to 1 
October 6th from 2 to 5 


Enrollment 
September 27th to October 7th 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course mailed 
on application. 


$2.00 EXTRA PER DAY FOR TEACHERS 


writing advertisements, Our Complete 
Course of 18 lessons will teach you how. 
Four Text Books prepaid only $1.00. 
Particulars free, Prin. W. C, Moore, 
New Egypt, N. J, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Briage 

water, Mass. For both sexrea 
For catalogue, address the Prineipal 
4. C. Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NURMAL SCHOOL, 
Massacausetts. Coeducationaa 
Department fer the pedagegical aa@ 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit 
man, Principal. 


from the East. A room in the school 
has been equipped with power 
machines and a regular workship will 
be obtained as far as possible. 

The success of the agriculture 
course at Woodward High School 
has prompted the school authorities 
to make provision for a_ similar 
course at Hughes. A _complete 
course, similar to that at Woodward, 
will be inaugurated if the number of 
applicants justifies the same. 

Dr. Condon called attention to the 
fact that parents having children six 
vears old who desire to send them to 
school may have them entered by ap- 
plying to the principal in the district, 
the same rule applying to children 
five years old ready for kindergarten. 

WELLINGTON. Superintendent R. 
H. Kinnison has resigned his position 
at Wellington after thirty-six years 
of distinctive service in that position. 
He will continue his residence in Wel- 
lington. Few long-time  superinten- 
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TEACHERS’ 


= 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 


New York, N. Y , 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles. Cal, 343 Douglas Bidg. 
Portiand, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg, 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director. 


Register Now 
120 Tremont Street, Bosten, Mase. 


MI8s KE. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISST. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-five years of succersful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


s in the country have a more 
school record to look 
back upon. 

COLUMBIANA. Superintendent W. 
O. Davis and Principal R. F. McMil- 
len have been re-elected” and their 
salaries increased. 


COLUMBUS. In a splendid report 
submitted by Carey Boggess for_the 
resolutions committee, the Ohio State 
Teachers Association héard and ap- 
proved the following measures :— 

The association is proud of the 

place Ohio has attained in legislation 
upon the subjects of compulsory edu- 
cation and child labor, but it believes 
an extreme.position has been assumed 
in a few matters. (1) There should be 
no discrimination in the conditions 
under which boys and girls respec- 
tively are granted age and schooling 
certificates. (2) Both boys and girls 
should be given vacation certificates 
for employment at ages under fifteen, 
with su‘table provisions for health 
and safety. (3) Children of both 
sexes should he granted age and 
schooling certificates at 14, if they 
have passed the eighth grade, until 
such time hereafter when attendance 
at high school may be made compul- 
sory. 
The association believes that the 
state should provide even a larger 
share of the cost of public education 
relatively to the burden “carried by 
the local community. For elementary 
and high schools amounts equivalent 
to $2 for each enumerated youth are 
too small rather than too large tor 
the state to provide, and the sums ap- 
propriated for the maintenance of 
higher and technical education and 
normal schools thus far have not 
reached the reasonable scale befitting 
our great state and its professed de- 
yotion to education and morality and 
with its great financial ability. The 
teachers of Ohio insist, therefore, 
upon a restoration of a substantial 
state tax levy for these purposes or, 
if in future, other largé sources of 
revenue are discovered to dispense 
with the necessity of such levies, then 
they insist upon a recognition by the 
general assembly of the standards 
herein set un for state support of ele- 
mentary and higher education. 

The state must assume a large place 
in the formation of educational poli- 
cies and the enforcement of these 


upon the local communities. Toward 
such an end more rightly conceived 
supervision by the state is demanded, 
not less, and to discuss and determine 
these policies will require a state edu- 
cation department with more power 
and responsibility than now appertain 
to the office of the state superinten- 
dent of public instruction. The asso- 
ciation believes there should be cre- 
ated by law for the exercise of these 
larger powers and responsibilities a 
state board of education of smail size 
composed of the ablest and wisest 
school men and women whose services 
can be commanded, to whom the state 
superintendent of instruction should 
be related as secretary and executive 
officer. 

KENT. The Kent State Normal 
College has issued the eleventh num- 
ber of its quarterly publication, and 
it is one of the most attractively 
printed and illustrated normal school 
catalogues ever sent out by institu- 
tions of this class anywhere in the 
country. It is the third annual cata- 
logue and contains announcements 
for the coming session. Besides many 
single page illustrations of rooms 
and departments of the school, the 
hook has two panoramic view inserts 
which show the great new plant of 
the school at its best. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

LOS ANGELES. School children 
as embryonic home builders, nature 
students, horticulturalists, metal work- 
ers, milliners, tailors, auto manufac- 
turers and other varied utility occu- 
pations were shown at a unique ex- 
position under the auspices of a 
woman's club and the board of edu- 
cation in Los Angeles. With the 
general idea of bringing together all 
that tends to show the development of 
the child from the time it enters kin- 
dergarten until ready for college, an 
immense exhibit was assembled to re- 
main on display during the vacation 
months. 

Nineteen departments of — school 
work contributed their most represent- 
ative products, covering the range of 
utility occupations from the manual 
arts of the tiny kindergartners to the 
hoat and auto truck manufacture of 
the junior college department. 


September 16, 1915 


The idea conceivéd by 
woman's club leaders who were eager 
to present in most convincing and 
practicable form exactly what the 
public schools of Los Angeles are ac- 
complishing toward preparing stu- 
dents for their social, civic and eco- 
nomic duties in later life. Owing te 
limitations imposed by rulings of edu- 
cational boards of the cities and state 
in the past it has been difficult te 
prepare for public inspection of the chil- 
dren’s work or to show how it ac- 
tually is accomplished. 


Restrictions were designed to pre- 
vent the exploitation of children at 
expositions or in competitions that 
might interfere with their regular 
school work or serve to earn money 
for any particular institution. The 
exposition was purely from an edu- 
cational standpoint. 


Funds for the preliminary work 
and maintenance were provided by 
the county of Los Angeles, which in 
1914 appropriated a lump sum ag- 
gregating nearly half a million for 
city and county beautification and en- 
tertainment of guests during 1915, 
California exposition’s year. A large 
general committee was given charge 
of the plans for entertainment of two 
score conventions, distinguished par- 
ties, officials and tourists, and it was 
at the request of the club that a 
generous portion of the appropriation 
for the year was set aside to demon- 
strate to the world the part the chik- 
dren were taking in upbuilding their 
community. 

From exhibits showing the earliest 
teaching in domestic science there ig 
each connecting link until the latest 
development of school work in prac- 
tical economies is reached—the Neigh- 
borhood school. The teachers in this 
department go directly into the homes. 

The departments represented at the 
exposition include kindergarten, pri- 
mary manual arts, manual arts, home 
economics, neighborhood schools, ele 
mentary schools, special schools, con- 
tinuation schools, playgrounds, ele 
mentary night schools, subnormat 
school, deaf school, elementary draw- 
ing, nature study, agriculture, inter- 
mediate schools, evening high schools, 
and junior college. 

Among the features shown in the 
special educational department is the 
school system for truants. Segre 
gating this class of students has been 
found the most effective way of deal- 
ing with them. Emphasis is placed on 
manual training in these schools. 

The subnormal school for deficient 
children shows the methods of edu- 
cation employed in handling the little 
folk who are unable to keep pace with 
the average. 

That the evening high school is 
filling an important part in the lives 
of many young people who otherwise 
would be unable to study the higher 
branches is attested by the splendid 
exhibits of work in millinery, dress 
making, draughting and even auto 
truck building. A truck built by the 
boys of the evening high schooi was 
utilized in hauling to the exposition @ 
sixteen foot gasoline launch con- 
structed bv the students taking marine 
work in a high school at Los Angeles 
harbor. 

The various high schools cover @ 
wide range of activity in their exhibits. 
One snecializes in tailoring, another 
in painting, one in surveving, one im 
art, one in furniture, one in welding 
apparatus and so on. 
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How closely the work of the stu- 
dent is identified with the actual per- 
formance in aiter life is shown in 
the decorations of. the Normal school 
building in which the exposition is 
being held. The ceilings, curtains and 
in fact all of the beautiful imterior 
finishing for the occasion was done by 
the students: In itself, the building 
after being prepared for the display 
affords an excellent demonstration of 
how rapidly public school training 
has progressed. 


NEVADA, 

RENO. The western section of the 
state lost a fine worker, but the east 
gained proportionately when James 
V. Comerford was appointed district 
superintendent for the eastern Nevada 
district last month. 


UTAH. 


OGDEN. Instead of electing their 
own subjects, as has been the custom 
of the past few years, students enter- 
ing the Ogden high school next month 
will be required to take one of the five 
prescribed courses. The courses are 
“Classical, scientific, English, Indus- 
trial, and Commercial.” 


FOREIGN, 
ENGLAND.- 

LONDON. Already it is time for 
the schools of Great Britain to begin 
the work of reconstruction which 
must necessarily occupy the whole at- 
tention of the European world for a 
generation after the close of the war, 
writes Lord Haldane in an appeal to 
the school teachers of the country, 
published in the current issue of the 
Teachers’ World. He writes: 

“I appeal to teachers to consider 
deeply the problems of the present 
and the future, seeking to know how 
best they may help their country in 
the period of stress which will follow 
the declaration of peace. 

_ “The proper training of the body 
is no less important than the equip- 
ment of mental power. 

“I am impressed by the small ex- 
tent to which people realize the im- 
portance of education as a factor in 
the nation’s welfare. This attitude 
is not confined to any one class, but 
Prevails among menbers of the house 
of lords in common with every other 
section of the community. The 
remedy is to remove education from 
the realms of the abstract, and to re- 
gard it as a complex of problems, 
difficult it may be, in themselves, but 
still capable of being solved. 

she war will impose severe re- 
Straints on expenditures, but even 
within the limits of necessary frugal- 
ity we can do much to establish a sys- 
tem of national education which will 
have beneficial results on the citizens 
of the future. Based on sound prin- 
ciples such a system will be capable of 
expansion and development as in- 
creased funds become available. 
Teachers can prepare the way by 
training their pupils in a right regard 
for knowledge, and by helping to set 
before the public a well-ordered and 
soundly based plan of education 
simple in its outlines and arresting in 
its appeal. They may, in short, en- 
list forthwith in the army of the 
future the national force which must 
for the day 

the fields of waneaaes been won in 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


September days are the days when teachers for ope reaton or another not yet 
BUSY are fortunate to be registered in an Agency that not only rece maapeney, ut : ands 
behind the candidate after recommending. Fora vacancy eccuring a Week less 
school opens it would be almost impossible for a enperintendent to look up a teacher 


Jerecy atked ve 
and be sure of getting the right S$ 4 a principalip New. 3 
one without an agency's help. On EPTEMBER by night tetier to1¢ecom acand)- 


date for a room of subnorma!l children—a poritivn ré quiring a superior woman atihe 
grade salary to be advanced toa thousand dollars when the teacher had proved Ler hy = and 
received State recognition for this special work. To pick pe just the right one on short L0- 
tice seemed difficult. One teacher, however, wit a halfyear’s «aperieace 
in similar work, responded to our telephone call that this was exactly 
what she fiked and wanted, and her acceptabilily for the place DAYS. 
was not at all lessened by the fact that she had been registered but two 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W.. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y- 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chiccgo, tk 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


New York 
Becommenés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENC} 
ls, ts, tore, aD 

address 


by Ars. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, Kew York. 


recommends teachers aud bas filled bum 


j dreds of bigh grade positions (ap te 
$6,000) with excellent teachers. 
lished 1889. No charge to empleyem, 
none for registration. If you neeéd @ 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


lleges 
Ivan: d other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approv 

tom a pte! and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For fur 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 
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THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


MERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superter 
recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! oficimia, 


CHABLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor Fifth Avenue, New York, ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Principals and Superintend- 
,in Public Schools, Private 
Schools, Normal Schools and Wa, 
EMPIRE BLD 5, Denver Le 
WM. RUFFER, Manager 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, 


ualed facilities for placing 
WINSH IP every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. Pass, 
AGENCY 


Distance Telephone, 
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| Who Will Pay The Doctor .The 


Nurse 
and The Board Bill— When Youre Sick? | 
| NOW is the time to think about it 


Winter is approaching, with its colds and chills and fevers, its lagrippe and pneu- 

| monia, its tonsilitis and other afflict ions—also its long list of Accident possibilities. 
In one school last winter half of the teachers were ill at the same time—each 

one burdened with excessive expenses on account of Sickness, yet turning her sal- 

ary over to a substitute—when she needed it most, In one high school lust winter 

| three teachers suffered broken limbs, caused by slipping on icysstreets. 

Even though you escape both Accident and Sickness, your income is not as- 


sured, for thousands of teachers lose time and salary every year on account of 
Quarantine. 


WILL YOU PERMIT THE T. C. U. TO DO IT? 


The T. C. U, is a unique institution—the only one of its kind in the world. 
Mr. F. A. Owen, Publisher of the Normal Instructor, has said: “The plan of this 
company is ideal. _Its policies assure teachers a fixed income in the event of Sick- 
ness, Quarantine or Accident.” 
It extends its beneficent protection over teachers everywhere in America—from 
) | the%primitive and isolated school houses of the mountains and the desert to the great, 
| perfectly appointed public schools of our largest cities. For the risk of accident is. 
_ universal and infection is possible wherever there is atmosphere. In one mail we re- 
} ceive a claim from a teacher who has been struck by an automobile in New York, 
another from a teacher who slipped and sprained an ankle in Minneapolis, another 
\ -from a young woman in Oklahoma, stricken with typhoid at the opening of her 
first term, and still another from a principal in California whose home has been 
quarantined, and who would lose his salary were he nota member of the T. C. U 
With the speed of the fastest mail we send $100-to take immediate care 
of any teacher who becomes ill away from home and friends. These are 
only afew of the things we do to protect teachers from loss of salary 
and savings by misfortune. There are many other benefits, fully ex- 
or, Oy plained in alittle book we publish. If you area teacher, or expect 
™ to become one, you must have a copy of it, in justice to your- 
self. May we send it with our compliments? 
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1 100 T. C. U. BLDG., LINCOLN, NEBR. 


